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Visit Glacier Park on Any Trip West/ 


@ Add extra thrills to your western trip by stopping 
off in Glacier National Park in Northwest Montana 
—where the American and Canadian Rockies meet. 
Take advantage of conducted all-expense tours of 
one to three days or longer for vacationers whose 
time is limited. You can visit Glorious Glacier Park 
on either your westbound or eastbound journey 
via Great Northern Railway. The famous Empire 





Chalets on shore of beautiful Two Medicine Lahe 
visited during one-day tour of Glorious Glacier 


2 “Day lowe 


Enjoy an extra day’s memorable mountain sight- 
seeing which takes you to Many Glacier Hotel, 
overlooking Swiftcurrent Lake. Tour includes 
two nights’ hotel lodging, seven meals, bus 
and launch* transportation. 

Including tax, but exclusive 5 22 


of rail transportation 





Prince of Wales Hotel in Waterton Lakes Park in 
Canadian Rockies is a feature of the three-day tour 





Builder stops at both rail entrances to the Park. All 
Glacier Park stop-off tours include sight-seeing 
motor coach trip over America’s most scenic, spec: 
tacular mountain highway— Going-to-the-Sun— 
across the Continental Divide at Logan Pass near 
beautiful Heaven's Peak. Don’t miss the pleasure 
of seeing Glorious Glacier— high spot of any 
western trip. 


Day Toor 


Enjoy launch excursion on Two Medicine Lake 
and motor coach ride over the Continental 
Divide. Tour includes one night’s hotel lodging, 
four meals, bus and launch* 
$ 26 transportation. 
=aae Including tax, but exclusive 


of rail transportation 








Picturesque Many Glacier Hotel where you spend 
one night on the two-day tour of Glorious Glacier 


FP Dey Tou 


In addition to two days in Glorious Glacier, 
this tour gives you a day in Canadian Rockies 
just across the border. Tour includes three 
nights’ hotel lodging, ten meals, busand launch* 
transportation. Longer stays can be arranged. 


7 81 Including tax, but exclusive 





of rail transportation 


route of the Empcre Gutlder BETWEEN CHICAGO, 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, SPOKANE, SEATTLE, TACOMA, PORTLAND, AND VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Oy Gk ake 


NAME 





*Launch transportation on Two Medicine Lake only 


B. C. CULBERTSON, General Agent 
Great Northern Railway 
814 Majestic Bidg., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Please send me folder describing All-Expense Stop-Off Tours in Glorious Glacier Park. 


ADDRESS 


ZONE STATE 


ee se ee ee 
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Editorial 


Comment 





AS THE EDITOR SEES THE TRENDS OF EDUCATION IN STATE AND NATION 





SCHOOLS IN A CRITICAL PERIOD 

Schools are ending a year during which the 
teacher has been referred to as the “vanishing 
American.” The shortage of teachers needs no 
elaboration. School boards, superintendents, the 
public, yes—the teachers, know about it. A con- 
tinuous stream of resignations has bothered ad- 
ministrators during the year. Married women, 
who came to the rescue of the classrooms dur- 
ing the war, are now quitting to devote them- 
selves to their families. With the return of vet- 
eranms many teachers are marrying. The big 
question is replacements, to which our training 
institutions cannot respond as during pre-war. 
The supply of beginning teachers as stated by 
the Department of Public Instruction is esti- 
mated at 1122, of which 529 are eligible for 
elementary and high school positions and 593 
for all special branches. Last year we needed 
1500 rural teachers aloné. Who will get these 
qualified graduates will depend in the main 
upon salaries offered, location, and living con- 
ditions. In some places the majority of teach- 
ers have returned unsigned contracts to their 
boards. 

High schools will fare better in comparison 
with elementary and rural on account of return- 
ing veterans. 

There have been defections everywhere from 
teaching into business for financial reasons. 

It appears that county superintendent resig 
nations have been especially frequent by those 
who could no longer stand the inadequate sal- 
aries and financial pressure. In a few instances 
county boards lured them back by increasing 
their salaries. One wonders why they did not 
pay just salaries in the first place instead of 
having to be forced to it by a resignation. 
County boards have generally been too reluctant 
to recognize the county superintendents’ posi- 
tion and inclined to the practice of holding 
them to the level of most other county officials. 
In a study recently completed by the WEA it 
was discovered that in sixteen states all or a 
part of the county superintendents’ salaries are 
paid by the state, and some other states indicate 
that this policy is part of their future legislative 
program. 
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Teachers as a group enjoy teaching, but love 
of the work and altruistic motives will not meet 
the cost of living or constantly rising wage 
standards. These things have been pointed out 
for years but met little response on the part of 
the public. Now that a near calamity is upon 
us, support for better paid teachers is given 
almost universal approval and from some rather 
unexpected sources. 

The solution cannot be realized in a 
years. It is true that some substantial improve- 
ments in the teaching profession have been 
achieved. However, until present and prospec- 
tive teachers see more improvement and become 
convinced that these are permanent advantages, 
the profession will lack appeal. 

Of course, what parent does not want good 
teachers for his children! We have come to the 
point where citizens shall have to join forces to 
secure adequate pay and fair treatment for the 
educational profession. It is late now, but we 


few 


hope not too late. 


* 
THE 1946 CONVENTION 


Plans for the November convention are pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily. Three top-notch speak- 
ers have already been secured for the general 
sessions, and leads to other prominent person- 
alities are being followed. Section chairmen, 
also, are working on their programs. A list of 
the chairmen appears in this issue. 

The Representative Assembly will meet on 
Thursday afternoon as usual. The Assembly, 
besides considering committee reports, will have 
the added responsibility of deciding upon leg- 
islation affecting the State Retirement System. 
A special committee wil 1 also recommend 
some changes in the WEA constitution. The 
amendments are for clarification and specificity 
of some sections. Copies of the amendments 
will be sent to all local associations about Sep 
tember 1 and will appear in the September 
Journal. 

From all over the state there come reports 
that the attendance at the 1946 convention will 
be one of the largest in the history of the asso 
ciation. This brings up the problem of room 


facilities. 
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ROOMS FOR THE CONVENTION 


Milwaukee hotels are doing an overflow busi- 
ness, but we are doing all we can in behalf of 
teachers for the annual convention. 

The Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
and Milwaukee Hotel association have offered 
their fullest cooperation in making as many 
rooms available for our convention as possible. 
It must be recognized that the hotels are carry- 
ing an unprecedented burden of everyday busi- 
ness. In addition, apartment hotels which previ- 
ously housed teachers are filled with residents. 
As a result of the general housing shortage 
many people have been forced to become per- 
manent guests at hotels. Over 700 rooms in 
commercial hotels are occupied by this group. 
In fact, one popular downtown hotel has over 
half of its capacity allocated to permanent 
guests, and these cannot be ousted for conven- 
tions. There is a possibility that Milwaukee 
hotels may post the Middle West to avoid Mil- 
waukee during November 7-8-9. We have 
asked Milwaukee not to book any meetings, re- 
gardless of size, during our convention and we 
have been assured of their cooperation. 

The situation calls for nothing less than com- 
plete cooperation of everybody concerned. The 
Housing Bureau of the Association of Com- 
merce will again prepare a list of residential 
rooms. Here are some suggestions which will 
assist in solving the problem. It is urged that 
all who live within a reasonable distance from 
Milwaukee commute daily. If you have friends 
or relatives in Milwaukee who can take care 
of you get in touch with them. As to hotel 
rooms please accept multiple housing. As stated 
previously, the Housing Bureau, Association of 
Commerce, 611 North Broadway, will receive 
applications for residential rooms. 

If members will do all they can to adjust 
themselves to the unavoidable situation we are 
sure the problem can be met satisfactorily. 


* 
WEA COMMITTEES HAVE BUSY YEAR 


Between January 1 and the end of the school 
year there will have been seventeen meetings 
of committees of the association. There has 
been no end of state and national developments 
upon which the various committees have had 
to make decisions and determine policies. In 
addition to the strictly WEA committees the as- 
sociation is represented on the Credit Union 
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Board of Directors and Executive committee, 
the Reading Circle Board, the Wisconsin Cen- 
tennial committee, the Governor's Post-War 
Advisory committee, and the Federal Commod- 
ities committee. 

The work of the several committees has 
been reported in the Journal. Developments 
since submitting reports will be given in later 
releases by the groups. 

The committees deserve the gratitude of all 
members for their whole-hearted and continu- 
ous work during a non-convention year. The 
central office has enjoyed fullest cooperation of 
the committees and chairmen in disposing of 
the numerous problems and issues which come 
to the Secretary's office. 


* 
SAY “NO” 

“Take an Hour to Say NO” is the title of a 
leaflet by Elmer Wheeler. In it he enumerates 
some of the discourtesies and insults he has 
tolerated from taxi drivers, tailors, laundries, 
merchants, hotels, and other services during 
the war years. He has made written or mental 
notes on all of them and vows to get even 
with those whose stock reply was, “Don’t you 
know there’s a war on?” He will do business 
with those only who showed him some polite- 
ness during the “‘shortage’’ years. 

What we really had in mind was to warn 
teachers against being filched by slick sales- 
men. The manpower problem having passed 
its peak, the fraternity of fraud is again ring- 
ing door bells. They will pour out canned and 
perfectly worded sales talk, perhaps throwing 
in premiums such as nylons, tires, steaks, 
books or other inducements. As far as profes 
sional materials and books are concerned 
teachers can discriminate between the reli- 
able, recognized dealers and their goods and 
those who make one round for a killing. Your 
administrator can give you a clue if you need 
it. When in doubt, postpone a purchase until 
you are satisfied that the goods are bona fide 
at a fair price or say “NO.” 





A popular government without popular in- 
formation or the means of acquiring it is but a 
prologue to a farce or a tragedy, or, perhaps 
both. Knowledge will forever govern ignor- 
ance; and a people who mean to be their own 
governors must arm themselves with the power 
which knowledge gives——JAMES MADISON 
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High Points 


From Intergroup Conference 


OY MATSON, Editor, The Wisconsin 
State Journal, Madison. (Speaking for 
the public) : 

Let's ask a question first, “What's Wrong 
with the School?” which I took as my subject. 
Well, it would be very simple to say, ‘Not 
very much.” It would be very easy to say, “I 
think the schools are wonderful and I think 
the school people are 
wonderful,’’ and I do. 
I know I could not take 
for 15 
some of you school peo- 
ple take for 15 and 50 
not without bust- 


minutes what 


years 
ing a bunch of small 
heads and losing my 
pension. Certainly the 
schools are to be given 
a tremendous amount of 
credit for the 
dous part they had in 


tremen- 





winning the war that 
has just been won. 


ROY MATSON 


There is no one can de- 
bate that. I am only sorry that the rewards that 
go with this noble profession are so niggardly. 

It would be easy to say that there is nothing 
wrong with our schools, but I don’t think 
very many people here would agree with me 
if I did, even if I set out to prove it. If I 
can be pardoned for making my conclusion 
before I begin, I should like to say that it is 
my studied opinion that the greatest single 
thing wrong with the schools is, strangely 
enough, the people who have absolutely no 
connection with schools—the parents, the non- 
parental citizen and taxpayer, the people who 
theoretically support you, but the people who 
more and more are shoving more respons:bil 
ity onto the schools, things in which they 
realize themselves they are inadequate. At the 
same time they do not give you sufficient 


(Editor's Note: A bulletin containing the addresses 
delivered at the Intergroup Conference, the sum- 
maries resulting from the discussions at the after- 
noon group meetings, and the program will be 
published and given general distribution.) 
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Here are just a few of the significant 
excerpts from the addresses given at 
the Intergroup Conference at Milwau- 
kee, March 27, which was sponsored by 
the WEA. 


funds, sufficient physical plant, sufficient en 
couragement, sufficient confidence or even 
freedom. All too often, they are the people 
who kick to pieces in five minutes at the din- 
ner table at night all the things you have so 
carefully built up in five or more years in 
school. 
Curriculum for Parents 


The people who are not in the schools are 
the people who must receive the major blame 
for whatever is wrong with the schools. Two 
weeks ago, for example, I went to our own 
PTA meeting at Randall school in Madison, 
at which we had a delightful potluck and 
then we listened to Mr. Krug, your curric- 
ulum coordinating supervisor, who talked 
about curriculum revision, threw out some 
questions, then asked for some answers. The 
poor man actually pleaded piteously for some 
help from parents, from citizens. What are 
the answers to these questions ? What do you 
want us to do? What do you think is the an- 
swer? He got absolutely nothing but a lot of 
silly, ridiculous questions, some of them from 
me, and at the end, he passed out these little 
pamphlets, “What Is The Job of Public Edu- 
cation—Let’s Think It Through,’ which are 
several pages of questions on skills, mental 


health, citizenship—no answers there, just 
questions. 
I took it home with me, found it very 


disturbing. I found myself struggling for the 
answers and so for the fun of it, a few nights 
later, I was scheduled to go out to dinner. | 
took this little book with me and after din- 
ner, at which there were several erudite people, 
I hauled out this book and started to ask these 
questions. I said, ‘Now, let’s play a game 

let’s make believe that we the school 
teachers by the throat. We are going to tell 


have 
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them exactly what to do and how to do it- 
this was the chance. 

Let me tell you, that was a session—it 
lasted for hours and the rafters rang every 
minute and when we broke up, no one was 
speaking to anyone else, no one agreed with 
anybody else, no one answered any question 
in the same way his neighbor answered it and 
I thought on the way home, “What chance 
have the poor schools to satisfy anyone when 
no one can tell them what they want, let alone 
how they want to do it?” 

I thought again, as I have thought many 
times, that what we need worse than cur- 
riculum revision for the schools, which may 
be needed, is a curriculum for parents and tax- 
payers, some sort of education, some sort of 
thought stimulation, something that will be 
rammed down their throats to make them 
stop and think, to help the schools. They 
need it a great deal more than teachers and 
pupils do. 

Since Madison is a university town and 
many of my friends are university people, I 
hear them growl continuously about what they 
call the broken English problem that they in- 
herit from the high schools. They say they 
have to start all over again, teach a freshman 
how to talk and write English. 


* OR 
The Army’s Success 


When these Army men boast about the 
wonders of their program, it seems to me they 
ought to be stopped with this word of cau- 
tion: Did you ever know a school board any- 
where, or a superintendent anywhere, who had 
the unlimited funds at his command that the 
U. S. Army had? Did you ever know of a 
school that could find well-trained teachers 
such as the Army could reach out and grab 
anywhere? Did you ever know a teacher who 
dared be a top sergeant? I rather doubt it. 

And I don’t think that what the schools 
do or did before the war can be blamed for 
these half-million young men who could not 
read or write. We can recognize at once with- 
out any debate the gaps and the inequalities 
within this country, indeed within this very 
state, but more than that, there is another very 
important point in the Army's complaint 
which either by direction or indirection it 
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seems to me is a point for school people to 
consider. While the Army complains they had 
to waste time teaching the three R’s, they said 
they did their job partly because they were 
able to give these students, these pupils, an 
inspiration. They gave them a common aim 
and objectives. Every boy in the Army going 
to school with the Army knew why he was 
doing it; he knew what he was going to use 
this information for. 


* K 


The Aims of the School 


What I would like to have the schools do 
for my children is to fit them to live in a 
democracy and to live in this very complicated 
world, not just to earn a living in it, not just 
to be selfishly happy in it, but to live in it as 
it should be lived. 


* kK * 


The world is a more complex sort of place 
today than it was five, six, seven years ago, 
and sometimes when I think of all the physics 
and geophysics, politics and geopolitics that 
has to be crammed into my boy’s brain that 
did not exist in my day of cramming, my heart 
bleeds for him. But somebody has to do it 
because what citizenship the schools used to 
be able to teach now means citizenship not 
only in this country, this state, this city, but 
citizenship in the world. You cannot escape 
it. Responsibility to your community means 
responsibility to your world, and unless our 
schools realize it, unless the parents and the 
taxpayers support them, our children are not 
going to realize it. Our children will have to 
pay again as they paid this time, with the loss 
of their lives, their liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

eo OF 


I would like to say that I think the ma- 
jority of the press, at least that portion which 
is worthy of the name, is eager and willing 
to help you do this job, and I urge you as a 
practical matter to get to know the editors of 
your city, your state, and get to know the 
working newspapermen. Tell them your prob- 
lems; tell them your aims and your ambitions ; 
let them stew about it; ask their advice; take 
them into your confidence. We are very will- 
ing. We are eager to help you. 
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RANK O. HOLT, Director of Public 

Service, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
(Speaking for the educators) : 

Our educators believe in democracy. What 
does democracy mean to the teacher who in- 
structs the sons and daughters of American 
mothers and fathers? Russia declares that it 
is a democracy. We do not accept the Russian 
interpretation for America. The essence of 
democracy, as we interpret it, is not different 
from the essence of Christianity. To us de- 
mocracy basically is the recognition of the im- 
portance of human _ personality—every boy, 
every girl counts. It is the responsibility of 
education to contribute to the full develop- 
ment of human personality. It is an objective 
of education to promote habits of initiative 
and resourcefulness, a spirit of independence, 
a desire to accept responsibility, a realization 
of individual rights, but an equal realization 
that for every riglit there is a corresponding 
responsibility. 

* * 

For decades we have lived in a scientific 
world, a world of ever increasing scientific de- 
velopment. Science has affected education; it 
has had tremendous influence on the thinking 
of the American people. We have rapidly 
moved from the old days of external controls 
which were the instruments of discipline. Dr. 
Kilpatrick points out that in the days of his 
youth it was relatively effective to point out 
to youth that “Nice people don’t do those 
things;”’ ‘The teaching of the church is against 
that;”” “The Biblical teaching is this or that.’’ 
In certain countries it is sufficient to say, ‘“This 
is the will of the state.” When the scientific 
influence came to education, the boys and girls 
in our schools began to believe that everything 
must be susceptible of proof. They were 
taught to avoid the influence of emotion end 
feeling—to use their intelligence and to rea- 
son. They began to raise the question, “Why? 
why?” and to expect an answer. Even the 
most sacred things in life were submitted to 
the closest scrutiny. 

kx 
Spiritual Values vs. Material Values 


The war has reinforced the conviction of 
education that spiritual values are far more 
important than material values. It is a goal of 
education to promote the desire to be of serv- 


ice rather than to seek personal gain. The 
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schools will take pride if they are successful 

in developing a realization that the greater 

the ability of the individual, the more educa- 

tional advantage offered him, the greater is his 

obligation to be of service to his fellowmen. 
* * 


Trained Leadership Needed 


The schools have been charged with in 
effectiveness in the development of leadership. 
And the schools know that criticism to be 
justified. In schools there are activities under 
way designed to give 
Opportunities for lead- 
ership qualities to be 
discovered and _ intelli- 
gent, loyal followers to 
be trained. They are 
called extra-curricular 
activities. They might 
better be designated as 
co-curricular. We as- 
suredly need better 
leadership; we certainly 
need the right kind of 
followership in Amer- 
ica. Worthwhile extra 
or co-curricular activi- 





FRANK O. HOLT 


ties are a splendid 

method of making the school a 
America in action, developing qualities of citi- 
zenship, emphasizing a sense of responsibility, 
giving impetus to an appreciation of the sig- 
all essential qualities 


miniature 


nificance of cooperation 
as young people pass from school life into 
life’s school. 


* 


What is Fundamenial? 

The three R’s have been called the funda 
mentals of education. I suggest that they are 
not the fundamentals. They are the tools of 
education. It has always been the fact that the 
public has felt that the three R’s are not ade- 
quately taught. The public is right. The mis 
take is in the belief that they were ever better 
taught than now. That is not to say that the 
boys and girls leave our schools now suff 
ciently well trained in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. The schools should, and I hope 
will, be more effective here. 

It is fundamental that our youth shall un- 
derstand the world in which they live, that 
they shall be, socially, economically, and _pol- 
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itically literate—and upon a world-wide basis. 
It is fundamental that boys and girls must 
be trained and have their appetites whetted 
for the beautiful, for that which has spiritual 
influence, those things which give life’s finest 
satisfactions, creative of noble thinking and 
unselfish aetion . . . It is fundamental that a 
human being shall arrive at the finest condi- 
tion of physical and mental health. The draft 
revealed the tragedy of poor health and physical 


status of American youth. 
* * * 

I attended, a few weeks ago, the annual 
session of the Midwest Teachers of Physical 
Education. I was impressed with the clarity 
with which those specialists sensed their op- 
portunity and responsibility. They were con- 
cerned that mature men and women with so 
much leisure should be given opportunity to 
make worthy use of their leisure time. They 
were eager that growing boys and girls should 
be trained to develop skills in physical activ- 
ities which, would carry over into later life. 
They recognized an opportunity to offset the 
influence of the questionable dancehall, the 
tavern, the overdone movie habit, the porno- 
graphic magazine. They supported youth cen- 
ters, playgrounds, recreational activities under 
trained leaders, expanded programs in the 
schools. They might well have designated their 
objective as character building. They were 
dealing with something fundamental. 

ae a 


Cost of Education 


I would like to refer to the teacher—the 
most important single factor in the educational 
process. We face today a tragic shortage of 
teachers. Not the least of the reasons for the 
shortage is inadequate compensation to attract 
them to the profession, and the dubiousness 
of an inadequate financial future. The attrac- 
tiveness of industry, business, the professions 
is too impelling. 

Attractive buildings, satisfactory equipment, 
are important. But with the finest building 
and splendid equipment satisfactory educa- 
tional opportunity is not possible unless boys 
and girls have the advantage of a well-trained, 
devoted teacher. 

Can we afford to spend more on education ? 
Various estimates have placed the annual in- 
come of the nation at between 110 and 150 
billion dollars in the years ahead. We shall 
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spend about 36 billion for food; 16 billion 
for household management; probably 8 billion 


+ 


for clothing; and 7 billion for automobiles. 
Last year we spent 7 billion 800 million for 
alcoholic liquors, and 4 billion for tobacco. 
For education we spent 214 billion. 

Is it unreasonable to suggest that we should 
raise to at least five or six billion the amount 
to be spent for education? 





Chairmen 
of Convention Sections 


Agriculture, Howard E. Rogers, Chippewa Falls 

Art, Ruth Alcott, Madison 

Biological Science, Vivian L. Marsh, Sheboygan 

Civics, Wm. F. Marsh, Madison 

Commercial, Henry C. Jacobsen, Wisconsin Rapids 

Conservation, Sam A. Thorn, Milwaukee 

Educ. Crippled Children, Emma Vermeyen, Green 
Bay 

Educ. Deaf, Rev. E. J. Gehl, Milwaukee 

Educ. Exceptional Children, Faye Meyeroff, Mil- 
waukee 

Educ. Research, Philip Falk, Madison 

Elementary Principals, Arthur H. Moeck, Mil- 
waukee 

English, Edna C. Taylor, Janesville 

Geography, H. W. Kolka, Eau Claire 

Guidance, Alvin H. Hanson, Milwaukee 

Health Education, Mary Ford, Fond du Lac 

History, Margaret Griffiths, Sheboygan 

Home Economics, Ruth Sylvester, Milwaukee 

Industrial Arts, Karl F. Ludemann, Waukesha 

Intermediate Grades, Lauretta Flaherty, Milwaukee 

International Relations, A. A. Schardt, Milwaukee 

Junior High School, Louis F. Rahr, Kenosha 

Kindergarten-Primary, Irene Doyle, Green Bay 

Latin, Miss Virgil Petter, Monroe 

Library, Emma Diekroeger, Appleton 

Mathematics, Lester Garbe, Milwaukee 

Mental Hygiene, Annette M. Lambeck, Beaver 
Dam 

Modern Foreign Language, Julian Harris, Madison 

Music, Zelma Monlux, Waukesha 

Physical Education, Elizabeth McGinness, She- 
boygan 

Physical Sciences, Walter L. Ranis, La Crosse 

Radio Visual Aids, H. R. Stamm, West Allis 

Reading, R. J. McMahon, Oshkosh 

Retirement, L. F. Newell, Fond du Lac 

Rural, C. M. Barnard, Portage 

School Social Welfare Workers, Irene Swenson, 
Milwaukee 

Speech Correction, Armella Bersch, Milwaukee 

Speech Training, Carrie Rasmussen, Madison 

State Graded, Milton L. Pierce, Wauwatosa 

Vocational and Adult Education, M. Medora 
Roskilly, Racine 

Wis. Assn. Secondary School Principals, Howard 
Lyon, Chippewa Falls 

Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers, A. 
W. Zellmer, Wisconsin Rapids 
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Teachers Salaries In Review 


VW VITH the current shortage of teachers 
the usual summer flurry to fill remain- 
ing vacancies before school opens next fall 
will be even more pronounced than usual. 
Vacancies in ‘“‘hard-to-fill” positions will re- 
ceive much publicity and requested release 
from contract of teachers already signed will 
add to the headaches of school administra- 
tors. Yet in terms of our total teaching force 
only a small percent of teachers are involved. 
The overwhelming majority of Wisconsin 
teachers have already signed contracts with 
the school district in which they will teach 
in 1946-47. Contracts now signed indicate 
the general pattern of pay for professional 
school employees and give a reasonably close 
estimate of the salary the average teacher 
will receive next year. A review of salary es- 
timates for next year, together with the amount 
received during the past several years, permits 
an objective appraisal of salary trends in 
Wisconsin. 
Rural ‘Salaries 
Rural salaries in Wisconsin have increased 
more since the beginning of the war than 
the salaries of any other teacher group. A 
number of reasons explain why: Farm in- 
come had recovered only slightly from de- 
pression lows prior to World War II. School 
board members were reticent about granting 
salary increases and the median wage of rural 
teachers clung close to the legal minimum. 
During the war years farm prices “boomed” 
and boards recognized that rural school dis- 
tricts could afford to compensate their teach- 
ers in a more acceptable manner. Many com 
petitors were bidding for the dwindling sup- 
ply of qualified rural teachers. Village and 
city elementary schools, military service and 
occupations, other than teaching, were po- 
tential employers. Coupled with the unpre- 
cedented demand was a diminishing supply. 
Fewer and fewer candidates were training for 
rural teaching, and the situation continues crit 
ical. The unvarnished fact is that even among 
those high school graduates selecting teaching 
as a profession, few prefer teaching in a one- 
room rural school. Not infrequently one hears 
reports of teachers willing to teach for five or 
ten dollars less per month in schools with other 
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Salaries of Wisconsin teachers have in- 
creased considerably since 1941, but they, 
are still far from adequate to build a 
strong profession. 


teachers. Building fires, cleaning the school 
buildings and doing other janitorial chores, 
long walks or drives to and from school in all 
kinds of weather, outdoor toilets, teaching all 
eight grades and other characteristics of one- 
room schools are influential considerations with 
most teachers. Persons interested in rural edu- 
cation are coming to the realization that they 
must offer a higher salary than is paid in other 
teaching positions if they are to secure teach- 
ers with comparable training. The following 
table shows that Wisconsin has come a long 
way on the road toward adequate rural salaries 
in recent years. We have still a long way to go. 


TABLE’ I 
Median Salaries in One-Room Rural Schools 
Increase Since 
School Annual 1941-1942 
Year Salary Amount Percent 
1941-42 - $ 812 
1942-43  __. 941 $129 15.9 
1943-44 1130 418 39.2 
1944—45 1287 475 58.5 
1945—46 1457 645 79.4 
1946-47 1600 788 97.0 


* In all tables median salaries through June, 1944, 


are calculated from data on full time teachers given 


in the biennial report of the State Supt.'’s offic 
Later years are from questionnaire studies by the 
W.E.A. The 1946-47 salaries are estimated from 


re ported wage increases. 


Salaries in State Graded Schools 
No detailed study has been made of salaries 
in state graded schools (usually in smaller vil- 


lages and suburban areas) since 1944. How 
ever, in previous years the median salary in 
state graded schools was almost identical to 


salaries in village elementary schools: For ex 
ample, for the year ending June 30, 1944, the 
median salary was $140.94 per month in stat 
$140.56 per 


village elementary schools. 


graded schools and month in 


Salaries in Village Schools 
Salaries in village schools have increased at 
both the elementary and high school level. Th: 
ivailability of other better paying and/or more 
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agreeable jobs has been an important factor. 
Closely associated and a direct result of this is 
the teacher shortage. Scarcity of high school 
graduates willing to train for teaching has 
accentuated the shortage. 

In one respect village schools have been in 
a better position than the one-room rural 
schools. Especially at the elementary level they 
have been able to hire the ablest teachers from 
the rural schools. Villages in turn have lost 
some of their most capable teachers to the city 
schools. The villages have moved up their sal- 
ary scale in an effort to secure and hold their 
better teachers. Table II shows the trend in 
salaries in both elementary and high schools in 
village schools in Wisconsin. 


$1,500 did not receive a second glance from 
the better inexperienced teaching candidates 
who often could command salaries approach- 
ing $2,000. In some instances strong candidates 
received offers at salaries higher than most 
experienced teachers were receiving in other 
school systems. City superintendents often 
found that the smaller places were paying the 
teachers considerably more than the same 
teacher would receive under their city salary 
schedule. It early became evident that city 
school systems were faced with the problem of 
filling their positions with mediocrity or revis- 
ing their salary scales. Fortunately most school 
systems chose the latter alternative. As a result 
salaries in city schools have shown substantial 


TABLE I 


Median Salaries in Village Schools 


Elem 

Annual 
School Year Salary 
1941-42 $1,000 
1942-43 Pe _— 1,104 
1943-44 1,265 
1944-45 1,385 
1945-46 1,526 
1946—47 1,64 


A comparison of Tables I and II shows the 
narrowing gap between salaries of rural teach 
ers and teachers in village grades. On the basis 
of estimates from reports of salary increases 
for next year, the differential is negligible, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that village elemen- 
tary teachers have on the average an additional 
year of college preparation. 


Salaries in City Schools 

City schools, too, have faced salary prob- 
lems during recent years. Recently adopted 
schedules into which teachers, administrators, 
and board members had poured months of 
labor were tossed into the discard because nor- 
mal salary schedules were outmoded in the 
price increases of the war period and era of 
teacher shortages. City schedules with begin- 
ning salaries of $1,200; $1,300; $1,400; or 


High School Increase over 


Increase Ovet 


1941-1942 Annual 1941-1942 
Amount — Percent Salary Amount Percent 
$1,250 
$103 10.3 1,399 $149 11.9 
265 26.5 1,563 313 25.0 
385 38.5 1,741 491 39.3 
526 52.6 1,905 655 52.4 
645 64.5 2,025 Tt 62.0 


increases. Actually city school salaries are 
slightly higher than is indicated in the follow 
ing table since a number of schools did not 
include their cost-of-living adjustment in re- 
porting salaries. Table III gives the median 
salaries in city schools outside Milwaukee. 

The foregoing data indicate increases in sal- 
aries by type of position over a period of time. 
A large variation in the percentage increase by 
schools is shown and some reasons for this 
differential is presented. There are obviously 
additional factors. 

While raises granted in individual schools 
or reported averages may not be as sizeable as 
school people desire they are, by and large, very 
substantial. Admittedly, we haven't “arrived” 
in payment of adequate salaries to professional 
school employees in Wisconsin, but salary 
trends indicate that we are “on our way.” 


TABLE II 


Median Salaries in City Schools 


Increase over High School Increase over 





Elem 

Annual 
School Year Salary 
1941-42 $1,370 
1942-43 . 1,487 
1943-44 - a Bgoee 
1944-45 _ 1,719 
1945—46 1,822 
OES 5 hs ae Pees 1,965 
450 


1941-1942 Annual 1941-1942 
Amount Percent Salary Amount Percent 
$1,685 
$117 8.5 1,787 $102 6.1 
218 15.9 1,882 197 11.7 
349 v by Ws 2,104 419 24.9 
452 33.0 2,267 582 34.5 
595 43.4 2,410 725 43.0 
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Evaluation 
Of Contests and Festivals 


by Lucille L. Austin 
Director of Vocal Groups 
Kaukauna High School 
Kaukauna, 


Wisconsin 


BELIEVE the musical intelligence of your 

group is only as competent, effective, and 
as workably informational as you are yourself. 
Your beliefs, theories, musical feeling, and 
sincerity are mirrored in them. Do I like what 
I see, and hear, before me? Am I frittering 
away the time just to put in the law's pre 
scribed time so as to get my check? Am I 
scientifically lazy? Or have I a burning desir¢ 
to probe and seck, sweat and toil over better, 
more efficient ways of awakening an interest 
in executing music with all of its many avenues 
of broadening experiences ? 

Specifically speaking, I am tremendously 
interested in evaluating contests and festivals, 
or better still, the evaluation of the contest- 
festival, which in the past few years has become 
very popular at district meets. 


Case against Competitive Contests 

There are many arguments against com- 
petitive contests. (1) Contests, as I see them, 
aim especially at picking contest 
which is the primary reason most groups par- 
ticipate. The home town sets the merits of the 
vocal groups by winning rather than by a well- 
rounded and thorough program of vocal in- 
struction. (2) Students must spend so much 
time rehearsing to reach a certain standard of 
perfection for the contest, that they have very 
little time, if any, for other school activities 
such as dramatics, journalism, debate, and the 
like. This fact alone is contrary to what edu- 
cators demand—a_ well-balanced education. 
(3) They over-emphasize competion to the 
degree that the contest over-shadows and sub- 
ordinates all other musical activities. (4) An 
entire school system is judged by the results 
and criticism any musical group may receive. 
(5) Travel risks must be lessened by adequate 
chaperoning and management. (6) The high 
cost of travel is all out of proportion to con- 
test's educational (7) The let-down 


winners, 


value. 
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The educational value of contest- 
festivals outweighs their objectional 
features. 


after a contest, particularly when the rating ts 
not as high as anticipated, does not balanc« 
the value of stimulation provided by the com- 
petition. (8) There is too much emphasis on 


the contest material, and it thus limits the 
repertoire of the vocal groups. (9) Sometimes 
when many students are involved in getting 
ready for a contest, because there are so many 
it will upset the academic school work of the 
non-participants as well as the participants 
(10) Though unjust, and certainly not a fair 
measuring stick, directors are judged on theit 
results received in competition. (11) A great 
nervous and physical strain, caused by intense 
rehearsals, becomes noticeable to both director 
and students. (12) Contests help to center 
attention upon an organization's accomplish 
ments rather than drawing attention to th 
needs and development of the individual pupil 
(13) Students are sometimes disappointed ove: 
receiving a low rating and occasionally engage 
in an argument with a judge over his decision 
which may cause a_ highly-strung, sensitive, 
hard-working student definitely to drop all 


musical studies. 


Arguments for Competitive Contests 

As for the argument for competitive con- 
I have tried to make a list of consid- 
erable size in order to counteract the 
mentioned 


tests, 
above 
arguments against such contests. 
(1) It is the prime objective for the year’s 
work. (2) It arouses respect and public inter- 
est in the music department. (3) It generates 
excellent publicity for the city and school. (4) 
It stimulates an interest in the beginners until 
such time as they can participate. (7) It forces 
a member of the musical groups to obtain a 
good academic standing. (8) It affords direc 
tors and musical organizations a chance to 

(9) It 
teaches students to appreciate listening to the 
performance of other students from other 
schools. (10) It permits friendly rivalry and 


(11) It 


hear other school groups perform 


intercourse with new acquaintances 
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teaches participants to accept judges criticisms 
and decisions with good sportsmanship and 
with a kindly will to work harder next year. 
(12) It arouses the need for better musical 
equipment. (13) It acquaints the students 
with different campuses, if the contest is held 
in colleges. He gets a taste of college at- 
mosphere which gives him a desire to work 
harder in high school so that he may go on 
to institutions of higher learning. (14) It 
stimulates the student body to recognize the 
common bond music has and what it adds to 
their school spirit. It enhances their desire to 
hear good music literature. (15) It is good 
training in self-possession and poise which is 
essential for good stage performance. 

Festivals award no prizes, no winners, and 
no rating. (1) Sight reading has relieved the 
tendency to rehearse only contest numbers dur- 
ing the year. (2) Massed performances have 
been introduced to provide a thrilling experi- 
ence for all participants. This provides a fitting 
climax for the worth while program. (3) 
Method of evaluating groups in a festival is 
according to rate, not classifications like su- 
perior, excellent, good, fair, or just inadequate. 
Several may be assigned to the same rate and 
yet some may be entirely absent too. (4) Lis- 
tening value of a festival is more important 
than the tension of a contest. (5) Providing 
a competition-festival in various areas of the 
country will facilitate handling many who 
care to enter festival events and are able to 
receive comments and suggestions on their 
performance while those who compete may 
receive rating. 


Competitive-Festivals is Solution 

Most of us feel that the combination of the 
two, Competitive-Festivals, would be the final 
solution to all the weaknesses of a contest. 
However, I think there are a few things neces- 
sary to holding fair, understanding, and con- 
structive competitive-festivals. (1) Have at 
least three judges for every event on the pro- 
gram—if at all possible. (2) Select the judges 
carefully from an experienced high school 
group who are cognizant of a high school 
student's problems and temperament. (3) If 
possible no duplications should be allowed 
between participants in solo and ensemble con- 
test. (4) Solo and ensemble contests should 
come on the first day and with no other en- 


tries permitted—such as bands, glee clubs, 
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choruses. (5) Facilities should be provided to 
enable the judges to make detailed comments 
to the participating group. (6) Reguwire all 
members of a group to listen to other contest- 
ing groups or to the selected contest choral 
group if there is one. (7) Send out five or six 
numbers in the early spring to be learned by 
small groups at home so that they may meet 
at the contest festival with the massed choir. 


Spring Concert at Home 

Due to war-time restrictions last year vocal 
groups stayed at home instead of going to the 
expense and worry of going to a contest- 
festival. We invited two competent high school 
choral directors to our Spring Concert to judge 
while we sang our numbers to our annual 
spring audience. Although we were to receive 
no awards we provided the regulation score 
sheets to the critics as printed by the Wiscon- 
sin School Music association. We seated them 
comfortably in two different sections of our 
auditorium and provided them each with a 
capable secretary. After the concert we ob- 
tained their tabulation sheets and at our “get- 
together”, sponsored by the Domestic Science 
department, the students were given the 
unique pleasure of meeting the two judges. 
Over sandwiches, coffee, cokes, cakes, and 
candies the students were free to ask any ques- 
tions of the judges. The two men were very 
gracious to the students and gave them kindly 
comments and suggestions, untiringly. The 
students accepted their criticisms in good faith 
and camaraderie. The sincerity, spirit, tempo 
of the evening, or whatever you choose to call 
it, was colored by the fact that the pupils were 
not frightened. They sang as well as they 
could—with maybe a bit more effort and the 
will or drive to strive to do better than they 
did before—as you know students will do at 
a concert. It was an experiment at the time 
that I had to sell to my vocal groups because 
they hated the idea of staying at home while 
the band went. Most everyone agreed after- 
wards that it was almost as good as going 
away from home. This was an emergency 
measure “dreamed up” by me since it was not 
physically possible to transport about 300 stu- 
dents over 50 miles away. We hadn’t planned 
for it since it was quite evident that there was 
not to be a festival. Then suddenly, in spite 
of war restrictions, it was decided that there 
would be one. I concentrated all my efforts on 
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this particular Spring Concert, dressed it up 
with a reception afterwards, and employed the 
capable help of the Home Economics depart- 
ment and the Art department. Incidentally, 
the reception afforded an opportunity for the 
Home Economics department to put its prac- 
tices into use. Also the Art department assisted 
by taking care of the decorations. Its one 
drawback, as far as the pupils were concerned, 
was the failure to receive the experience of 
travel and to mix in a friendly way with mem- 
bers of other schools. 

In conclusion—I have tried to appraise, to 
ascertain the value’ or amount of, as Webster 
puts it, the good that 
festivals have provided for our music students. 
I realize that what I have said here may not 
even touch the potentialities or the discrep- 
ancies found in an evaluation of this pertinent 
phase of music education. 


Line Forms te Right 


The following is a verbatim copy of a lettet 
recently received by a teacher placement ofh 
cial. This canny principal has accepted whole 
heartedly the correct philosophy that school 


combined contest- 





officials must “‘sell’’ the job to the candidate 
Lest lives be lost 
G-I’s and their families, the location of thé 


in the rush of returned 


school is not disclosed. 


* * * 


Dear Mr. Placement Official: 


I am in need of a math man preferably with a 
science combination but that is not too urgent. 
The job pays $2,000 a year. I can offer a married 
man a furnished four room apartment completely 
equipped from toaster to vacuum cleaner. There 
is an electric stove, iron, sewing machine, a double 
bed, dressers, two single beds and dresser, empty 
cans for canning, apple trees in the back yard, 
plums, ample closets with storage place, hot and 
cold running water, all for $20.00 a month. There 
is no objection to a small family. There is 1/% acre 
of yard for children’s activities. Garden space can 
be had in this plot. We are converting an old 
building into a play house. 


Incidentally good round steak can be had for 
.27 a pound, T Bone for .35. Eggs now are .32. 

There are enough young couples to make an 
ample social life for a married couple quite pos- 
sible. Naturally, ability to mix and blend are nec- 
essary. If you know anyone who is interested, 
kindly let him get in touch with me. 

Very truly yours, 


A Schoolman. 
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Education's Part 


In the Centennial 
by Clarence L. Greiber 


Chairman of Centennial 
Sub-Committee on Education 


HE State of Wisconsin is celebrating its 

one hundred years of statehood with a 
centennial celebration during the year 1948. 
The Legislature through passage of Joint 
Resolution No. 29 provided for the setting up 
of a General State Centennial committee to 
plan for this celebration. The Legislature also 
appropriated $5,000 for the execution of the 
functions of the General State Centennial 
committee. 

In order that all of the various interests in 
the state might adequately plan for a centen- 
nial celebration, thirty-two sub-committees were 
appointed by the General committee, each of 
the sub-committees being instructed to set up 
plans in the fields in which they are concerned. 

A State Centennial Sub-Committee on Edu- 
cation has been appointed and includes in its 
membership representation from the various 
educational departments of the state, the Uni- 
versity, the Teachers Colleges, and the private 
colleges, together with a representation from 
the several educational organizations and asso- 
ciations in the state. Your WEA is represented 
on this committee by the Executive Secretary 
of the 
of the 


Association. A complete listing of all 
Sub- 


given in a 


representation included in_ the 


Committee on Education will be 


later issue of the Jawrval. 


Development of Education 


A meeting of the Sub-Committee on Edu- 
cation was held in Madison on April 8, 1946, 
in the State Capitol. Senator R. P. Robinson, 
State 
the committec 


chairman of the General Centennial 


committee, met with and ex 
plained the purposes of the centennial celebra- 
tion. He pointed out that the General com- 
mittee realized the tremendous role which 
education and the schools must play in making 
the centennial celebration an outstanding 
success. 

Among plans which are in the process of 
formulation by the Sub-Committee on Educa- 


tion is the development of an over-all picture 
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of education which should result in a readable 
story of the educational development in Wis- 
consin on the elementary, high school, and 
college level. This will be a simple outline 
of the development of education in the state 
and what it has meant in the over-all develop- 
ment of Wisconsin. 

Other projects under consideration involve 
the preparation of film strip material which 
would be supplementary to the story of the 
development of education in the state. Plans 
also include an emphasis in commencement 
programs of the part which education has 
played in the development of the state, and 


projects which may be carried on by both 
teachers and students during the centennial 
year, such as the planting of millions of 
trees, etc. 

It is hoped that every person engaged in 
the field of education in Wisconsin will as- 
sist in making the part which education will 
play in the 1948 centennial celebration an out- 
standing success. The full cooperation of each 
and every administrator, supervisor, and teacher 
is needed if education is to take full advan- 
tage of the opportunity presented to it to 
place before the people the part education has 
and will play in the development of our state. 





You Can Be 
The Life of the Town 


hy Archie Nicolette 
Fairchild High School 


Fairchild, Wisconsin 


AIRVIEW is not a large town; in fact, 

visitors have made derogatory remarks as 
to its size. It has a post office, several churches, 
a number of stores, a doctor, service station, 
drug store, cafe, and a few other business es 
tablishments. Of course, the evils of liquor 
are present, as that seems to be a part of our 
social pattern. This is the kind of community 
where a number of schools are located and 
where most of the teachers find employment 
for the first time in their field. 

From the above paragraph, an item of im- 
portance that is lacking is entertainment of 
the commercial variety. It can usually be en- 
countered within a twenty or thirty minute 
drive to a large city; but it is not necessary to 
seek elsewhere for most of it. What teachers 
really need is diversion, and as teachers can 
do much towards achieving it. 

A splendid approach to diversion is taking 
an active part in the community. For example, 
one village lacked a tennis court; so, with the 
aid of the county road equipment, the prin- 
cipal’s car and tools, a project was made out 
of this deficiency. With a little effort this 
spring, the village will have a tennis court. If 
the ‘town is dead’, an evening a week can be 
devoted to volley ball. Any teacher can or- 
ganize such a team. Of course, it may not be 
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an immediate success, because many never have 
seen a game played, and others never have 
played. Patience will be required on the part 
of many while the inexperienced grasp the 
fundamentals. In one hamlet where a team 
was organized, wives of the players complained 
that the men arrived home too late. 


Projects Demand Promoting 

If you are especially fond of some particular 
thing the community lacks, develop a need for 
it; it may take root and grow. A number of 
other suggestions are photography, flying, 
bridge clubs, PTA, sewing clubs, choir, and 
archery. Archery is an inexpensive sport which 
can be either for individuals or for a group. 

Any of the projects may demand only your 
promoting for its life. If you are afraid of 
work, don’t attempt any of the suggestions. In 
recruiting members, many personal invitations 
are needed. Success in any of the projects won't 
come easily nor will all suggestions be accepted 
“hook, line, and sinker’. 

By participating in community life, one is 
not only supplied with fine wholesome enter- 
tainment and the development of leadership 
but also he has other rewards; in many cases, 
students have more respect for the teacher. 
They will also learn more because they want 
to work for you. To keep boredom at a min- 
imum, try one of the suggestions, and as a 
result, your social life will be enriched and 
the community will receive some direct benefits. 





Democracy or good citizenship comes not 
from a course but from a teacher, not from a 
curriculum but from a human soul,’’—JACQUES 
BARZUN in The Teacher in America. 
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Professional Training 
Of the Wisconsin Social Studies Teacher 


by Leonard Haas 
Eau Claire State Teachers College 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


HIS article, the second in a series concern- 

ing the Social Studies program from the 
standpoint of construction and instruction, is 
concerned primarily with the qualifications and 
teaching assignments of more than 1250 teach- 
ers in this academic division in Wisconsin. If 
we assume that college preparation and con- 
centrated study within a field contribute mate- 
rially to the success of an academic program, 
as is indicated by the North Central associa 
tion through the standards set up for high 
schools on its accredited list, then it is most 
important that adequate preparations be made 
for teaching in this field. It would seem that 
a major in History or the Social Studies ought 
to be the minimum requirement. A wider 
major covering this whole area, extended by 
greater breadth in content and time for study, 
could be a factor in the improvement of teach 
ing so that there would be fewer secondary 
graduates with a “‘strong dislike for History” 
or with a warped and intolerant attitude 
toward major issues confronting every American 
today. 


Teaching Combinations 


There are 3624 Social Studies classes in 415 
of Wisconsin's 461 secondary schools. If the 
number of classes in the untabulated schools 
accompanies the teacher ratio, there are more 
than 3850 Social Studies classes in the public 
secondary schools of this state. With 1254 
teachers listed in this academic division, each 
such instructor has an average of 3.07 Social 
Studies classes. Such a teaching assignment in 
schools that maintain a standard of four to 
six classes per teacher reveals that many teach- 
ers are teaching 40% or more of their classes 
in other than the Social Studies. Inasmuch as 
nearly all the large high schools keep instruc- 
tion within the major field of the teacher, the 
ratio is even more disproportionate in the 
small high schools. This is borne out in the 
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The teaching of Social Studies in high schools 
may be improved by the proper guidance of 
those preparing to teach. 


reports showing a wide variety of teaching 
combinations. On the basis of 1151 
from 415 secondary schools, 166 administra- 


teachers 


tors reported that one or more of the Social 
Studies teachers taught English classes, 41 re- 
ported a Science-Social Studies 
37 Mathematics-Social Studies, 6 Public Speak 


combination, 


ing-Social Studies, 26 Foreign Language-Social 
Studies, 11 Physical Education—Social Studies, 
6 Administrator—Social Studies, 11 
cial—Social Studies, 5 Home Economics—Social 


Commei 


Studies, and several miscellaneous combinations. 


As long as this condition persists (steps 


should be taken to correct it as rapidly as pos 


sible), teacher training institutions can be cog 
nizant of these combinations and encourag 
candidates in Social Studies to select a second 


{ 


major in one of the fields of study most often 
chosen in combination. There are high schools 
having as few as four teachers each teaching 
some part of the Social Studies program 
Granted that there may be a certain value un 
der such conditions by way of possibilities in 
integration and correlation if the teachers con 
cerned have an excellent background, such 
value disappears when evidence is produced 
to show that none of the teachers in this in 
stance has done major work in History and the 


Social Studies. 


Extra-Curricular Activities Required 


Extra-curricular talents are as important for 
Social Studies any 
group. The following chart emphasizes the de- 
sirability of training and skill in speech activ- 


teachers as other teacher 


ities, dramatics, publications or athletics for 
those who are planning to teach secondary 
school Studies. In 
figures following the activity denote the num- 
ber of Wisconsin secondary administrators who 
make ability in that field a requisite portion 
of the criteria for selection of Social Studies 
teachers. In Social 
Studies teacher of those in that high school 


Social each instance, the 


each case, at least one 
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need to have specific preparation to guide this 


activity. 
Debate : 102 
Extempore Speaking ere 0 
Declamations ; uss . 136 
Athletics ; 143 
Publications : 88 
Choral Music - : 50 
Instrumental Music 37 
Business Managers 26 
Dramatics _- ‘ 101 
Club Advisors . 15 
Class Advisors 21 
Student Council 10 


Only 34 administrators reported that they ex- 
pected no duties beyond the classroom of the 
Social Studies teachers. 

52.350. of the state Social Studies teachers 
have a major in Social Studies; 49.040, have 
a major in History. Many of these include 
majors in both Social Studies and History. 
16.14% of the teachers do not have a majo: 
in either of these fields. Inasmuch as the first 
of the majors is often a poorly integrated pro 
gram for preparation in the wide scope o! 
secondary Social Studies curricula and approxi 
mately one-sixth of all such teachers lack an 
undergraduate major, there is much that can 
be done to raise the general professional level 
in this highly important division of secondary 
school work. 











THE JOURNAL'S COVER 


Advancement in science and the improve 
ment of technical skills have increased th¢ 
nations power to produce the material needs 
of man. Within a 
generation the work 
weck has been re 
duced from 72 hours 
to 40 hours for many 
workers, and the 
products of the farms 
and factories have 
been increased with 
less labor. The de 
crease of the work 
week leads to a cor 
responding increase 
of leisure time. Fort 
the mental and physical health of the people 
individual participation in wholesome rec- 
reation is more essential than sitting on the 
sidelines watching others perform feats of 
skill and teamwork. To cope with juvenile 
and adult delinquency and to build a hap 
pier and healthier society the schools need 
to emphasize Education for Leisure Time as 
well as education to make a living and to 
be good citizens. 
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Professional Reading 


Selected by The Reading Circle Board 
from the State Reading Circle List 


Teaching in Small Schools, by Kate V. Wof- 
ford. Macmillan 1940. 385 p: 
This book was 
prospective 


written for teachers or 
teachers in small elementary 
schools. Miss Wofford regards any school as 
‘small’ if it has six teachers or less, and in- 
dicates that 90 per cent of the schools in 
sixteen representative states fall in that 
category. 

“Conditions of 
includes some 
practical psychology under the title, ‘“Study- 
ing the Children.” Another part of this sec- 
tion deals with planning—planning sched- 
ules, lessons, units. The second major sec- 


The first section is on 


Teaching and Learning.” It 


tion gives valuable help in the technique ot 
teaching through discussions, drill, activities, 
and other means. The third considers ways 
of providing enrichment by use of radio, 
excursions, etc. The closing section gives 
rather practical help in community relations. 

This book should be a good one for teach 
ers to own.—QuINcy DoupDNaA, Director of 
Rural Education, Central STC. 


Arithmetic In General Education, by the 
National Teachers of Mathe 
matics’ Council on Arithmetic, Columbia 
University, 1941, 335 Pages, $1.75. 


Council of 


National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, prepared 
under the chairmanship of Prof. R. L. Morton 
of Ohio university, is in effect a companion 
volume to the Tenth Yearbook which gave us 
the guiding philosophy of the ‘Meaning 
Theory’. The Sixteenth rearbook implements 


The Sixteenth Yearbook of the 


the “Meaning Theory’. Teachers of the pri 
mary grades, intermediate grades, and high 
schoo! will ‘find Miss Sauble’s chapter filled 
with a wealth of specific ideas that they can 
use in their work in the classroom. New values 
for arithmetic are presented which will not 
have occurred to many readers, while many 
old concepts have been clarified in the discus 
sions by the leading authorities on the subject. 
The Sixteenth Yearbook is a work that should 
be required reading for every arithmetic 
teacher—LEWIs R. MARCHENKUSKI, 
Lake County Normal School. 


Green 
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NEW APPROACHES TO PROBLEMS IN THE EDUCATIONAL PROFESSION 





Photo Clubs 


by Cliff Hutchinson 
Antigo Public Schools 
Antigo, Wisconsin 


ITH the increasing availability of film, 

paper, and other materials for photog- 
raphy, modern secondary schools are getting 
their photo clubs and classes back to nor- 
malcy. Junior and senior high schools that 
have been without this activity will find the 
next few months the ideal time for making 
preparations for introducing this exciting co 
curricular work. 

The extreme simplicity of processing film 
and prints with today’s chemicals opens this 
field to all grades from seven on and the bene 
fits gained from the experiences in taking the 
picture and the darkroom work are immeasur 
able. Delinquency is a strange word to students 
who spend their spare time with others armed 
with cameras doing creative things, and no 
better tool for developing responsibility can 
be found that the exacting tasks the photo 
hobbyist finds to be done in the processing of 
the film and prints. 

Rare indeed would be the Wisconsin school 
building without a small room that could be 
converted into a darkroom. Convenient, but 
not essential, is running water. The washing 
process can be done with little trouble by 
carrying the materials in a tray to another room 
for washing since at this stage film and prints 
can be exposed to light and need not be kep: 
in the dark. 


Cost is Low 

The total cost of safe-light, trays, blotters, 
and drying (permanent equipment) plates 
would not reach five dollars. The manual arts 
department can produce a contact printing 
machine for about ninety cents and the chem- 
istry laboratory can furnish chemicals needed 
for developer and other solutions. 

The Eastman Kodak company at Rochester, 
N. Y. and the Agfa Film company at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., both have a special photo 
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service department for schools and will fur- 
nish plans for a darkroom arrangement. Both 
firms make available suggestions for photo 
courses, projects, lectures etc., which are help 
ful for schools not having a qualified teacher 
in this field. Here at Antigo the senior high 
school has a completely equipped darkroom 
with an active camera club of about thirty 
members. The room is available to students 
during the day as well as after school and Sat 
urdays. The junior high school has converted 
a science supply room into a convenient dark- 
room and it 1s constantly in demand by stu 
dents and_ teachers. 

In addition to the great benefits for the 
students, this activity provides material and 
talent in producing a yearbook with real 
student-produced pictures. Public relations ar 
greatly improved by the publication of pictures 
made by students that show the community 
what the school is doing in preparing young 
people for life after school. If your school 
hasn't experienced the satisfaction of this 
worthwhile outlet, start planning now for next 
term and when September rolls around offer 
your students the opportunity of taking a per- 
sonal part in one of America’s most popular 


and useful hobbies. 


a small room . . . darkroom. 


—Photo courtesy Mr. Hutchinson. 
















































Slides Tell a Story 


by Maurice C. McCann 
Washington Jr. H. S. 


Racine, Wisconsin 


NE phase of visual education which has 
great possibilities is the 3144” x 4” slide. 
The machine for projection is not too expen- 
sive and is simple to operate and handle. The 
slides are made on various subjects by the 
students themselves. 
We have made a series of slides on high- 
way safety showing by diagram and _ sketch 


the following: 


SAFETY SLIDES 


1. Motor accidents are caused by just three things: 
one automobile running into another. 

2. An automobile running into something other 
than a motor car. 

3. An automobile running into a person. 

4. How to park parallel to the curb 
other car. 

5. How to park parallel to the curb—backing into 
place. 


even with the 


6. Places where passing is forbidden by law, on 
hills. 

Passing forbidden on curves and intersections. 
8. Legal right turn. 

9. Legal left turn. 

10. Legal cross-walk stops. 

11. Legal driving through street car zone. 

12. Legal alley or driveway stop. 

13. Legal vehicle movements. 

14. Railroad crossing signs. 

15. Advance warning—artery for through traffic. 
16. Warning signs. 

17. Caution signs. 

18. It’s your responsibility—can you stop? 

19, “That's my Uncle Joe.” 


Many slides have also been made on science, 
civics, history, and hygiene. Beautiful indi- 
vidual colored slides have been made of birds, 
the ear, and even a blade of grass. 

The procedure is as follows: Interested 
students with some talent in art are offered 
the opportunity to develop ideas on slides to 
be shown on the screen when completely fin- 
ished. Credit may be given exactly as given 
for any other school work. The first step is to 
determine what subject is to be used, such as 
safety, science, civics, health, English, math, 
etc. The drawings may be obtained from books, 
circulars, encyclopedias, or any source avail- 
able. It has been found best to have the stu- 
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dent draw them out exact size of 3” x 334” 
which allows for one-fourth inch border. After 
most of the drawings have been made they 
may be copied on the etched glass by laying 
the etched glass directly on the sketch and 
copying with etched side of glass up. To be 
most effective the drawing should be colored. 
Hard colored pencils may be obtained at any 
stationery or book store. Clear glass is put 
over the etched picture and the two are taped 
together. Masking tape or ordinary scotch tape 
may be used. A star should be placed on the 
corner of the clear glass in an upside down 
position to indicate how it is to be put in the 
slide holder of the machine. A small box may 
be secured to keep the slides. 

A grand showing should be made after all 
slides are finished. Proper acknowledgement 
of the students who made them is important. 
Typed material on cellophane may also be 
used to project description, poetry, or a 
message. 

The material necessary to make two dozen 
slides is as follows: 

24 pieces etched glass 
24 pieces plain glass 
1 roll binding tape 
2 boxes Lantern slide crayons 


1 Instruction booklet “How to Make Hand- 
made Lantern Slides” 


1 Handmade Lantern Slide Case 


The total cost is $5.15. A more elaborate 
slide outfit can be purchased for $17.50. This 
has more glass ink, cellophane paper, carbon 
paper, slide holder and case. 

Of course good slides are kept for teaching 
in classes for the future. They are a motivating 
force in stimulating other students to make 
newer and better slides. Slides no longer 
wanted may be taken apart cleaned and used 
again. The use of slides in this manner and 
the careful selection of material can bring the 
very best in teaching material to the classroom 
at the proper time. A script or explanation 
may be written on each slide, explaining it 
completely. It is a concentrated learning sit- 
uation providing a visual image with explana- 
tion and discussion which has many advantages 
over just reading. 

Slides are just as important a teaching aid 
as the film strip, the 2” x 2” slide, the opaque 
or the movie projector. All visual aids must 
be properly planned to obtain utmost educa- 
tional value. 
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Capitol Comment 





NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 


INSTRUCTION 





STATE GUIDANCE CONFERENCE: Probably the 
biggest state guidance conference in Wiscon- 
sin history was held at the Schroeder Hotel in 
Milwaukee on April 27. Under the leadership 
of Chairman Josephine Hintgen, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, a splendid program was developed. 
Anthony Scholter, president of the State Guid- 
ance association, acted as chairman of the gen- 
eral session. Harry Jager, chief of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance, Washing- 
ton, D. C., spoke at the morning meeting on 
“What Guidance Made 
Available to Youth.’’ At the noon luncheon 
William F. Patterson, Director of Apprentice- 
Training Service, War Manpower Commission, 
spoke on “The Place of Guidance in Appren 


Services Should be 


tice Training.” 

The afternoon sectional meetings took up 
a discussion of: the classroom teacher, the 
counselor, the specialist, and the administrator 
in a guidance program. The program was con 
cluded by an afternoon symposium under thx 
chairmanship of John Armstrong, department 
of Public Instruction. 


HIGH SCHOOL TUITION: The maximum charge 
that a high school may charge for non-resident 
tuition is four dollars per -week less the per 
pupil average daily attendance aid of $26.71. 
For a nine-month school the ceiling is the dif- 
ference between $144 and $26.71 or $117.29. 
The ceiling for schools operating for more 
than thirty-six weeks may be derived by add- 
ing $4.00 for each week in excess of thirty-six. 


RENEWAL OF LICENSES: Teachers whose _li- 
censes Or permits expire between now and 
September 1 are requested to apply now for 
renewals. If you have not received your appli- 
cation blank please write immediately to this 
office and a copy of the blank will be sent 
to you. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BULLETINS AVAILABLE: 
The Civil Aeronautics Administration has 
available a stock of Aeronautics 
Bulletins which have been returned from avia- 
tion training schools at the close of the War 
Training Service programs. These were the re- 
quired textbooks for ground and flight train- 


used Civil 
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ing courses and are excess to the needs of this 
agency. These used bulletins are available ror 
distribution to schools, colleges, and libraries 
without charge in accordance with Surplus 
Property Administration regulations. T hes « 
bulletins will constitute valuable reference 
sources for any school interested in the teach 
ing of aviation. Bulletins available are: 

No. 23 Civil Pilot Training Manual 

No. 24 Practical Air Navigation 

No. 25 Meteorology for Pilots 

No. 26 Aerodynamics for Pilots 

No. 27 Pilots’ Airplane Manual 

No. 28 Pilots’ Powerplant Manual 

No. 29 Pilots’ Radio Manual 

These bulletins may be obtained on request 

to George W. Vest, Regional Administrator, 
608 South Dearborn St., 22nd Floor, Trans- 
portation Building, Chicago. Requests should 


indicate the number of each bulletin desired 


MEDICAL SURVEY PROGRAM DISCONTINUED: 
We have recently received word through State 
Selective Service Headquarters that the educa- 
tion portion of the medical survey progams 
are now discontinued and the schools that are 
still sending in such forms are advised that 


this is no longer necessary. 


COMMISSIONER STUDEBAKER URGES THRIFT 
PROGRAM: Since Pearl Harbor nearly every 
school in the country has given pupils the op 
portunity to save regularly at school through 
purchase of stamps and bonds and to learn 
the technique and importance of personal sav- 
ing. These are educational values worth re 
taining. The Treasury Department has asked 
me to bring to your attention the urgent na 
tional need for continued investment in Ameri 
ca’s future through purchase of stamps and 
bonds. I strongly recommend that you encour- 
age local superintendents and teachers in your 
state to continue their participation in the 
school savings program as an_ educational 
opportunity to teach children the wise use of 
money and the significance of their participa- 
tion in national affairs. 


TUTTLE HANDBOOK AVAILABLE: Information 
has been received that “A Guide to the 
Evaluation of Education Experiences in the 
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Armed Services’ by the American Council on 
Education (Tuttle Handbook) will be dis- 
tributed free of charge to schools about July 
1, 1946. 


VETERANS’ HIGH SCHOOL TUITION: Pub lic 
high schools having veterans enrolled in a 
regular high school course, and who expect to 
collect tuition, be sure to send the Veterans 
Administration, Wood, Wisconsin, the Certifi- 
cate of Entitlement. If you do not have the 
proper blanks to complete the enrollment, 
write to the Veterans Administration for Form 
V.R.-604 (Rev. 3/29/46). Staple the elig- 
ibility of entitlement and certificate of enroll- 
ment together and return to the Veterans 
Administration. 


G. E. D. TESTS AVAILABLE: General Educa- 
tional Development Test, Form A, is now 
available to civilian educators for the purpose 
of granting credit. This form may be obtained 
from the Veterans’ Testing Service, 6010 Dor- 
chester Avenue, Chicago 37 


SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION: The news 
in this direction is not very encouraging at 
present as the orders issued by the Federal 
government are most favorable to housing and 
apparently schools are now placed in a “‘less 
essential category.” 

The CPA (Civilian Production Administra- 
lion) is now in charge of construction of all 
kinds and among their orders are the follow- 
ing: Order 4700.1, Section (d), (v), does 
not restrict construction, repairs, etc. for any 
school project involving a total cost of $1,000. 
Constructions which exceed this amount re- 
quire a “permit”, Form CPA—4423, which 
however does not mean much, as “no prior- 
ities assistance is given by this authorization.” 
Unless all materials necessary have been pur- 
chased or are on hand, such permit is of little 
use unless proper priorities for building mate 
rials are obtained. 

The materials under Priority Sch. A to PR 
33, at least at present, include hardwood 
flooring, millwork, lumber, cast iron materials, 
gypsum board and lath, common and_ face 
brick, concrete blocks, etc. So unless priority 
is issued at the time of obtaining a permit, 
construction will definitely lag until . . . we 
don’t know. 

We can quote one feature which may help 
in certain cases. “It does not apply (restric- 
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tive orders) to the minimum work necessary 
in disaster to prevent more damage to a struc- 
ture and its contents which has been damaged 
by flood, fire, or the like . . . when the recon- 
struction costs no more than $6,000 and is 
started within 60 days of disaster.” 

The CPA has set up a series of District Con- 
struction Managers who will issue permit, etc. 
and should be contacted for specific informa- 
tion, permits, etc. Wisconsin lies in Region 5 
and the manager is R. R. Valier, 312 E. Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

So far as “planning loans’ are concerned, 
these are still available and the government 
is somewhat concerned that the smaller urban 
and rural communities have made virtually no 
applications for such loans. It will probab!; 
pay to make such applications even if no other 
purpose is served except to make the project 
“of record.” Such applications should be ad- 
dre§sed to the F. W. A. Bureau of Community 
Facilities, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 
I]linois. 

The construction aid bill, H. R. 4466, is 
still languishing in committee; so far no hear- 
ing has been held. 











PROJECTOR 
REPAIRS 


We are equipped to repair any make or size 
of projector, the 8mm home size, the 16mm 
school size, or 35m theatre equipment. Two 
service factory trained 
mechanics, in Green Bay and Milwaukee, to 
give YOU prompt service. 


stations, with 


Main office, silent and sound film rental 
library, and service station at Green Bay— 
repairs available both in Green Bay at 113 
S. Washington St., and in Milwaukee at 639 
North 7th St. 


Because we also install and service theatre 
equipment, we can help you to effectively 
install a 16mm projector in your auditorium 
to get best results from both picture and 


sound. 


Gallagher Film Service 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Offers a 


SUMMER SESSION PROGRAM 


For Professional Educators 
June 22 to August 16 


Those interested in general education: A wide variety of subject matter courses of 


timely interest and practical value. 


Elementary Teachers: A full program of courses in elementary education, an Elemen- 


tary Laboratory School and an Elementary Workshop. 


Secondary Teachers: A varied offering of courses, A Wisconsin State Curriculum 
Workshop, Intercultural Workshop and a Workshop in Home Economics and 


Education. 


Counselors and Directors of Guidance: Special courses and clinics with opportunity 


of clinical experience. 
Administrators and Supervisors: Special courses, institutes and conferences. 


Radio and Visual Education Instructors: Timely courses and institutes are offered in 


both fields, and a Radio Workshop will be held. 


Special Institutes: Writers’ Institute, Institute for County Welfare Workers, Educa- 
tional Press Institute, Town and Country Leadership Conference, Institute for 
Social Case Workers, Music Clinic, Institute on Vocational Rehabilitation, In- 
stitute on Professional and Public Relations, Visual Education Institute, Insti- 
tute for Superintendents and Principals, Institute on Child Development, and 
Public Service Radio Institute. A Wisconsin State Curriculum Worksh« yp and 


an Intercultural Workshop will also be held. 


Address, Dean of the Summer Session, Education Building, 
Madison, Wisconsin, for complete details. 
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WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS IN ACTION 





Mrs. Hastings Named 


To National Committee 


Mrs. William A. Hastings, Madison, presi- 
dent of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, has been appointed a member of 
the Citizens’ Federal Committee on Education. 
She will be one of the representatives of the 
nation’s homemakers. 

The committee’s purpose is to provide a 
representative group of lay leaders to serve as 
an advisory group to the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation and to reflect the thinking of laymen on 
educational problems of national significance. 

Representatives of agriculture, business, 
homemaking, |abor, manufacturing, profes- 
sional, religious, Negro, and veterans’ groups 
have been appointed at the request of the 
Federal Security Administrator. 


Membership Increases 


Membership in the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has risen to 44,170, 
Mrs. George Chatterton, state president, has 
announced. This is an increase of 2,533 over 
the year 1944-45. Forty-one new units have 
been added, and five which had withdrawn 
have been reinstated, making a total of 438 
local units in the Congress. 

District No. 1 showed the greatest gain, 
rising 649 members from 7,690 to 8,339. The 
second highest gain was in District No. 9, 
which grew from 2,568 members to 3,164, an 
increase of 596. The ninth district also had 
the largest number of new units, with 16. 

Madison West High school had the largest 
membership, with 734, a gain of one over 
last year. Second largest unit was Lake Bluff, 
Shorewood, which had 573 members. 

New units in membership at the time the 
report was prepared- -March 31—-were these: 

Brass Ball, Salem, 49 members. 
Evansville High, 315 members. 
Wilder, Evansville, 19 members. 
Brookfield, Waukesha, 49 members. 
Black Earth, 48 members. 

Friendship, 29 members. 

Spring Green High, 19 members. 
Kilbourn, Milwaukee, 28 members. 
Liberty, Milwaukee, 40 members. 
Silver Springs, Milwaukee, 52 members. 
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Hawthorn, South Milwaukee, 115 members. 
Rawson Ave., South Milwaukee, 47 members. 
Craige, Milwaukee, 55 members. 
Parkway, West Allis, 84 members. 
Whittier, Chilton, 12 members. 
Oostburg, 44 members. 

Jefferson, Merrill, 46 members. 
Tomahawk, 106 members. 
Homestead, Peshtigo, 10 members. 
Denmark, 34 members. 

Shawano, 10 members. 

Holmen High, 131 members. 
Jefferson, La Crosse, 30 members. 
Roosevelt, La Crosse, 30 members. 
Webster, La Crosse, 20 members. 
Coles Valley, Norwalk, 24 members. 
Congar, Norwalk, 23 members. 

Oil City, Norwalk, 12 members. 
Spring Valley, Norwalk, 40 members. 
Bush Prairie, Sparta, 28 members. 
Daneville, Sparta, 34 members. 

Sand Creek, Sparta, 21 members. 
Pleasant Vallev Snrarta, 18 members. 
Valley Junction, Tomah, 41 members. 
Warrens State Graded, 14 members. 
Enterprise, Wilton, 12 members. 
New Richmond, 76 members. 


Librarians Recommend 
National Parent-T eacher 


The National Parent-Teacher, published by 
the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, is one of a hundred magazines recom- 
mended for high school libraries by Laura K. 
Martin, chairman of the evaluation committee 
of the American Association of School Li- 
brarians. The hundred magazines were chosen 
from among the 5,982 published in the United 
States. 

“The National Parent-Teacher,’ Miss Mar- 
tin said, “is an authoritative source of infor- 
mation, not only on the activities of the influ- 
ential organization it represents, but about 
parents’ problems, such as the reading, health, 
and social life of their families.’ Teachers, 
she declares, can make ‘excellent use of the 
reading lists and study programs in classes on 
child care.” 

“Outstanding writers contribute general ar- 
ticles, and moving picture reviews are candid 
and helpful,’ Miss Martin continued. “The 
poetry page is of high quality. A fine social 
attitude is apparent, one which consciously 
inculcates a sense of community responsibility 
for child welfare and civic betterment.” 
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National PTA Supports 
Price Control 


The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, an organization of nearly three and 
a half million members, has reitereated its 
support of price controls to prevent uninhibited 
inflation. 

In a message to its 25,000 local units, the 
National Congress said: 

“The present Price Control Act will expire 
on June 30 unless we, the people, let Con- 
gress know that we want it extended for an 
other year. This act touches each of our per 
sonal lives, and if it should be discontinued 
we shall all feel the disastrous effects of 
inflation. 

“Unless these controls are kept in operation, 
prices will soar, rents will skyrocket, and the 
value of the dollar will decrease with alarming 
rapidity. What we can buy for twenty-five 
cents today may cost fifty cents tomorrow 
unless we insist upon measures to keep the 
cost of living at present levels. 

“Throughout the war years the National 
Congress gave consistent support to price con- 
trol, but now we must be even more zealous 
in our efforts to forestall the threat of infla- 
tion. Last month we joined with thirty other 
civic, educational, religious, labor, and con 
sumer organizations in urging this four-point 
program: 

Price and rent control for another year. 

Immediate extension of the Price Control Act. 

No weakening amendments to the act. 


Adequate appropriations for the big job of 
holding the line against inflation. 


“However, one resolution or call to action 
is not enough. We must keep working—indi 
vidually as well as in groups—until we make 
the people’s voice heard on this important 
issue. 

“Parent-teacher units can take the initiative 
in supporting the extension of price control. 
If no one in your community has taken the 
first step in this direction, PTA leaders should 
undertake the responsibility for calling com- 
munity leaders together in a mass meeting or 
conference to explain the dangers of inflation 

“Only if we work vigilantly along thes¢ 
lines can we accomplish that which we have 
pledged the earnest support of price control, 
our best safeguard against inflation.” 
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MAYTIME is here again. This beautiful 
month was regarded by the ancient Ro- 
mans as calamitous for marriage because 
of the propitiating celebration of Lemura- 
lia—festival of the unhappy dead. (Hence, 
the plethora of June brides.) 


Or 
PREFERENCE—have you one for WIN- 
STON FLASHES which have been run- 
ning here since last fall? If you wish them 
to continue, a penny postal addressed to 
our Philadelphia office will tell us so. 


i i 
WORLDS of wonder open with the ability 
to read. Gertrude Hildreth of Columbia 
University and the co-authors of EASY 
GROWTH IN READING afford a basic 
program (Grades 1-6) which assures de- 
velopment of reading ability. 
ta rr 
PASSE? Snuff still affords our govern- 
ment about $6,000,000 a year in taxes. 


i al 
WITWATERSRAND University is putting 
the final touches on its seven years’ task 
of preparing a Standard Zulu Dictionary 
containing about 30,000 words. You may 
place your order now, but you will find 
the 100,000 terms of THE WINSTON 
DICTIONARY, Advanced Edition more 


practical for teacher's desk use. 


corer 
MEN, ages 18 to 65: 68% of them actively 
engage in hunting and fishing. 


—~—s 
QUATERNARY are the essential elements 
of an arithmetic testing program: (1) In- 
ventory,(2) Readiness,(3) Developmental 
diagnostic and (4) Progress. ARITHME- 
TIC WE USE (Grades 2-9) includes all 
four types for use as teaching tools. 

ew 
BIBLIOTHERAPY—ever try it with your 
problem children? Any teacher can use it 


to help a maladjusted boy or girl. Write 
WINSTON FLASHES. 


Winston Building, 1006-1020 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 


ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
TORONTO 


CHICAGO 5 
LOS ANGELES 15 
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Welcome news for all schools, libraries and homes! The new post- 
war Compton’s Pictured Encyclopediais onthe press—soon 
to be released. A wonderful new Compton’s—using the 
latest processes of engraving and printing, recording 
adjustments of the worn-torn years, giving a clear under- 
standing of recent advances of science. A useful Compton's 
—couched in the language of every day, stocked with 
essential information, supplemented by maps, lucid dia- 
grams,and fact-telling illustrations. Ahandsome Compton’s 
—with prewar weight paper, new streamlined page design, 
glorious, true-to-life color plates, and a beautiful new cover. 





An enthralling Compton’s that makes learning an advépn for tk 
ure! New friends of Compton's will be amazed at the beaflected i 
and utility of every vivid page. Old friends will rejoiceRde grec 
our achievement, for this edition represents a gread been 
advance in the art of encyclopedia making and plann@ance to 
than has been possible in any previous ten-year period ways. 
During the war years government restrictions of manpo@inst th 
and paper limited the weightand number of pages that co@r’s end 
be printed; yet, during those hard years, Compton's @was “‘f 
faithfully revised and brought up to date for every printifished 
Those years, however, presented a rare opportunitgindr 
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idveéfin for the future. The results of the war would have to be 
bea@lected in hundreds of articles and pictures. Science had 
viceRde great strides. New processes useful to bookmaking 
zreaid been developed. Along with such changes, came the 
inn@ance to revise, expand, and enrich Compton's in scores 
iod’ ways. New materials were projected and prepared 
ipo#inst the day when restrictions could be removed. The 
t co@r's end found our plans and materials almost completed. 
’s @was “full speed ahead” from then on. The editors 
intifished their copy, the plates were rushed from the 


nigmindry to the presses. From these presses will soon 
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emerge the finest Compton's ever produced. 

Every school, every library, and every home needs this 
invaluable tool of knowledge. This new edition will start 
coming fromthe pressin June. Butthe demand for Compton's 
has been so great that back orders will consume most of the 
first printing. We urge that you place your order now to be 
sure of an early delivery. No increase in price for the present. 
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F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
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WHAT'S NEW? Consult the May NEA Journal 
when planning summer professional reading 
or additions to a professional library. ‘Sixty 
Educational Books of 1945’ shows just what 
is both, new and good in various fields. 





FOR LIFE: Alma Therese Link is the newest 
Badger life member of the NEA. 


IN THE COUNTRY: Teachers in rural schools 
will find of special interest the pictorial story 
of an Indiana rural school in the May NEA 
Journal. 


AMENDMENTS: In the April NEA Journal four 
proposed amendments to by-laws of the na- 
tional organization are printed on page 216. 
Leaders of Wisconsin affiliates of the NEA 
should study these proposals, and local organ- 
izations may want to instruct their Buffalo 
delegates as to how to vote on them. 


FIRST CALL: American Education Week in 
1946 will be Sunday, November 10 through 
Saturday, November 16. If your local does not 
have the new checklist for advance planning, 
write the NEA for it. Make general plans 
now. The theme for the week will be ‘Edu- 
cation for the Atomic Age.” 


MORE PUBLIC RELATIONS: Approval of the 
NEA Executive committee was recently given 
for increasing to 100,000 the circulation of 
The Public and Education. This attractive 
four-page folder, sent free to leaders in Ameri- 
can life, features “School’ Role in the War 
Effort’ in the March issue. Statements of 
seventeen prominent Americans appear with 
small pictures of the men. They include 
President Truman. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES: Under sponsorship of the 
NEA Committee on Citizenship, a committee 
which had its inception through Citizenship 
Day celebration in Wisconsin, a National Con 
ference on Citizenship will be held in Phila- 
delphia, May 17-19. 

NEA Secretary Willard E. Givens is a mem 
ber of the educational advisory group studying 
education in Japan for a report to General 
Douglas MacArthur. 
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TH. .G. R. RANKIN 


Boys’ Tech. H. S., Milwaukee 
Your NEA Director 


DO IT NOW: Invest in your profession. Have 
a part in the far-flung educational activities 
that the NEA is initiating, leading, and press- 
ing to successful conclusions. 

It is never too late to Join the NEA. Send 
your membership, $3, now and take your place 
in the unified profession, co-operating at lo- 
cal, state, and national levels. 

Write National Education Association head- 
quarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


STILL MORE 100%ERS: Additional cities and 
schools reporting 100% NEA _ enrollments 
follow: 


Cities: Frederic, Manitowoc, North Fond du Lac, 
Shorewood, Watertown. 

Schools: Burlington—Lincoln; Dresser—Dresser; 
Frederic—Frederic Grade; Janesville—Garfield; La 
Crosse—Hogan; Manitowoc—Adams; John Quincy 
Adams, Cleveland, Garfield, Lincoln High, Madison, 
McKinley, Woodrow Wilson; Milwaukee—Bartlett 
Avenue, Girls’ Junior Trade North, Girls’ Junior 
Trade South, Girls’ Trade and Tech High, Albert 
E. Kagel, Robert M. LaFollette, North Twelfth 
Street, Oklahoma Avenue, Thirty-eighth Strect, 
Thirty-seventh Street, Townsend Street; North Fond 
du Lac—Horace Mann Junior High, McKinley, 
Washington; Racine—Franklin Elementary, N. D. 
Fratt, Howell, Jefferson, Lincoln, Mitchell Junior 
High, Henry Mitchell Elementary, Stephen Buil, 
Washington Elementary, Washington Junior High, 
Winslow; Ripon—Roosevelt; Shorewood—Atwater, 
Lake Bluff; Stoughton—Stoughton High; W ater- 
town—Douglas, Lincoln, Senior High, Junior High, 
Webster; Wauwatosa—Jefferson, Roosevelt, Wilson; 
West Milwaukee—West Milwaukee High; Whitefish 
Bay—Henry Clay, Richards. 





LADIES 
PREFER 
HOTEL 


ST. PAUL, MINN 


THE LUXURY HOTEL 
OF THE NORTHWEST 





Write for illustrated booklet 





Wisconsin Journal of Education 












































STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 
1946 
SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Summer Schools will be more valuable than ever. Prepare for 


better service by attending a summer school. 


Workshops, forums, laboratory schools, and regular class work 


for rural, elementary, and high school teachers 


Lectures, readings, concerts, and recreational opportunities 


at all of the colleges. 


For information write to 


Eau Claire—President William R. Davies 
La Crosse—President Rexford S. Mitchell 
Milwaukee—President Frank E. Baker 
Oshkosh—President Forrest R. Polk 
Platteville—President Chester O. Newlun 
River Falls—President J. H. Ames 
Stevens Point—President William C. Hansen 
Superior—President Jim Dan Hill 
Whitewater—President Robert C. Williams 
Stout Institute—President Verne C. Fryklund, Menomonie 





Summer Camp for study of Conservation at Eagle River 
will be operated, June 17-July 26. Watch for further 
announcement. 
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WEA Audit Report 








Kellogg, Houghton & Taplick 
Certified Public Accountants 


Madison, Wisconsin 


BALANCE SHEET 
Year Ended December 3]. 1945 


Assets 


Cash in Bank—Exhibit ‘‘B’’ S$ 21,281.96 


~ecurities Owned——-At 
Market Value 12-31 
' Schedule Al 
United States Gov 


ernment Bonds $71,846.50 
Other Securities 2,755.00 94,601.50 
Wisconsin Journal of 
Education——-At 
nominal value 1.00 
juipment—Secretary’s 
Office $ 3,360.34 
Less: Reserve for De 
preciation 2,905.96 454,38 
Total Assets $116,338.84 
Liabilities 
None Records kept on a cash basis 


Net Worth 


consin Education Association 
Balance, January 1, 1945 
Excess of Expense over In- 
come--1945—-Exhibit “C 15,603.15 


$126,524.84 


$110,921.69 
Adjustments of Secur 
ties to Market 
Value 
Variation between 
cost and mar 
ket 1-145 $ 1,670.7 
Variation betweer 
cost and ma 


ket 12-31-45 )87 BS 5,417.15 


Total Net Wortt $116,338.84 


TREASURER’S RECORDS 


Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
Year Ended December 31, 1945 


Balance in Bank, January 1, 194 1,075.4 
Add Receipt 
Received from Secretary 154.75 
Interest on U. S. Securitic 1,767.51 
Income from Other Securitic 1,017.67 
Proceed n Sales of Securitic 11.896..75 
Total Receipt 67,136.68 
12.1 
Deduct Disbursement 
Total of Checks 3 to $2! nclusive 
ued pursuant to orders from the Sec 
retary 66,930.17 


1, 1945—Exhibit 


Balance in Bank, Decemb 
: 1,281.96 
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SECRETARY’S RECORDS 


Statement of Income and Expense 
Year Ended December 31, 1945 


Income 


Memberships and Subscriptions 


$39,998.21 
Interest on United States Govern 


ment Bonds 1,767.51 
Income on Other Securities - 1,017.67 
Teachers Materials Sold 4.00 
Refunds and Cancelled Checks 5 95.47 


Potal Income $42,882.86 


Expense 
President’s Travel Expense $ 426.12 
lreasurer’s Salary and Expense 589.17 
Executive Committee Expense 765.57 


Secretary’s Othce Expense: 
Secretary’s Salary $ 6,999.96 
Secretary’s Travel Ex- 


pense 733.56 
Othice Salaries—F ull 
lime 10,081.56 
Othce Salaries—-Part 
rime 339.22 
Rent Paid 1,620.00 
Othce Supplies and 
Expense 1,096.03 
Postage 652.20 
Felephone and Tele 
graph 406.21 
Subscriptions 75.00 
Printing 339.62 
Depreciation of Oftice 
Equipment 229.61 
Other Expense : 156.57 22,729.64 
Convention Expens« 159.67 
National Education Association 
Dues and Expense . 20.00 


Wisconsin Journal of 
Education 
Advertising Space Sold $12,342.07 


Printing $9,959.57 
Postage 716.93 
Other 
Expense 181.41 10,857.91 1,484.16 
Federal Commodities Committee Re- 
volving Fund 10,000.00 
Curriculum Planning Program 6,866.00 
Committee Other - 2,497.07 
Reading Circle 349.92 
Refunds of Memberships and Sub 
scription 26.75 
Research and Public Relation 5,146.73 
Subsidic Wisconsin District Edu- 
cation Associations 1,405.05 
Subsidie Local Association 3,996.80 
Federal Social Security Tax 151.58 
Unemployment Insurance—State and 
Federal 75.66 
etary’s Othice Staff Annuity Plan 786.00 
Loss on Sales of Securiti¢ 3,668.30 
Miscellaneous Expense 310.14 
Total Expense 8,486.01 
Exce ff Expense over Income—Exhibit 
\? $15,603.15 





TRAVEL!) 


MEXICO ¢ GUATEMALA «+ SO. AMERICA 
Alaska * Hawaii * Europe * The West 
Adventure trips, study trips, vagabond trips for 
students and teachers. 46 day tours from $335. 
“Write for our new folder. 4| 
Sita Society for international Travel 4 
111 W. Jackson Rivd.. Chicago 4, HMlinnis 
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GET THESE 






* *and Finest, too! 


‘‘Full Protection’ to superior 


means every known safety feature plus added protec- 
tion at points ordinarily considered “good enough.” 
Take rub rails. Superior’s are not just body offsets 


for “looks” . .. they are separate double-strength 


Superior Side Body Protectior 


No more body ornament, Superior 
: Rub Rails provide positive side 
! body protection at both seat and 
floor levels. 


flanges ... one for seat-level protection, the other at 
floor-level. 

Another safety “plus”: Superior floors are 14- 
ss gauge, electric-welded into one integral surface, to 
Superior Double-Strength Floors 4 ‘ ‘ 

: ; which 7 and 14-gauge box-type cross members are 
14-gauge,. solid steel floor to which 
| are welded heavy duty cross mem- 

bers. A secure, solid foundation for 


' 
: : 
| welded approximately every 6 inches. Added 
! 
| greater stability and protection. | 
| 
] 
! 
| 
| 


strength again! 

These are typical safety features that keep Su- 
| | | perior—on every count—First in the Field. For 
| pe | added assurance of long, economical operation, your 

¢ nearest Superior Distributor provides Parts and 
Service. For quick help in solving any school trans- 
portation problem, just call us, 
Distributed exclusively by: 
LINDSAY BROTHERS, INC. 
126 South Second Street 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


CHAS. OLSON & SONS, INC. 
Lake at Pillsbury 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








a ee 
Pioneer 
FOR 1946 











““Check your driving—check your bus—check accidents. Cooperating with police 
traffic safety check sponsored by International Association of Chiefs of Police.” 
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Educational Spotlight 





LATEST NEWS OF INTEREST ABOUT EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 





COMING EVENTS 


May 18-19—Wisconsin Association for Childhood 
Education, Dellview Hotel, Lake Delton, Wis. 

June 19-20—Professional Relations Institute, La 
Crosse 

June 30—July 7—NEA, Buffalo. 

July 2-3—Institute on Professional and Public 
Relations, Madison. 

July 22-26—Institute for Superintendents and 
Principals, Madison. 

Oct. 4—Central WEA, Wausau 

Oct. 4—Southwestern WEA, Platteville 

Oct. 10-11—Lake Superior, WEA, Superior 

Oct. 10-11—Northwestern WEA, Eau Claire 

Oct. 10—11—Western WEA, La Crosse 

Oct. 10-11—Northern WEA, Ashland 

Nov. 7-9—WEA, Milwaukee. 





Central STC Publishes “Life”: In a 28 page 
brochure entitled “Life at Central State Teachers Col- 
lege’, Central STC of Stevens Point has pictured 
life on the campus and the training school in action. 
The functioning classrooms, the college extra-curric- 
ular activities, and the social life are portrayed pic- 
torially together with sufficient copy, but not too 
much. Any prospective student should be fascinated 
with the college scenes of which he may become 
a patt. 


Oconto Falls Supt. Licensed Pilot: Arthur 
S. Minar, superintendent of Oconto Falls, has the 
distinction of being the first and only school super- 
intendent to achieve the rating of licensed pilot. Dur- 
ing the past year Mr. Minar made numcious business 
trips about the state by flying to various cities. He 
believes that one of the best ways to advance aviation 
is to teach it to the children who are the nation’s 
greatest flying enthusiasts. 


Houghton Mifflin Announces New Repre- 
sentative: The Journal is pleased to welcome to 
Wisconsin Emory S. Hume, recently assigned to this 
territory by the Houghton Mifflin Co. Mr. Hume, a 
graduate of the University of West Virginia, has 
been a school superintendent in West Virginia for 
13 years and has represented Houghton Mifflin in 
Ohio and Michigan for several years. He will assist 
H. A. Whipple of Waterloo, Wisconsin, the dean of 
Wisconsin bookmen who has completed his 40th year 
as a bookman representing Houghton Mifflin Co. 


De Pere Board Hears Curriculum Discus- 
sion: In a series of two dinner meetings the latter 
part of March, the De Pere Board of Education in- 
vited the teachers to present the various phases of 
the five-year curriculum study. Certain teachers were 
chosen to present the fundamentals of the Wisconsin 
Cooverative Educational Planning program. T. J. 
McGlynn, principal of East De Pere High school, an- 
nounced that a panel is prepared to discuss the 
curriculum program before any city group. 


Wausau Educators Hear Overstreet: At a 
dinner meeting in Wausau, April 8, the Wausau 
Education association had as guest speaker Harry A. 
Overstreet, educator and author. He listed what he 
termed the eight major “revolutionary ideas of our 
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age”. Martha Mattson, president of the association, 
presided at the meeting. 

Thank You, Miss Wells: Miss Olive E. Wells 
of Wausau has donated to the WEA office bound 
volumes of the Wisconsin Journal of Education in- 
cluding the years 1879-1888. Inasmuch as our series 
of Journals is not complete, we were delighted to 
receive them, thus closing up one of the gaps. 
Those back issues beginning in 1856 are very valu- 
able, not only as they portray the history of the 
state association but also since they contain factual 
information for future students of the history of 
education in Wisconsin. 

Miss Wells is the daughter of the former State 
Supt. of Public Instruction, Oliver E. Wells, who 
served from 1891 to 1895. After the State super- 
intendency Mr. Wells was affiliated for 16 years 
with the Marathon County Normal school. 

The WEA is extremely grateful to Miss Wells 
for this contribution from her esteemed father’s 
collection of copies of the Journal. 

April Conference Was Tops: The April con- 
ference of County Superintendents and Supervising 
Teachers was one of the best held in years. There 
was a spirit of reality in presentations and discus- 
sions. Speakers were earthy and got down to prac- 
tical cases. Notebeoks and pencils were in evidence 

always a sign th:.t something worthwhile is bein 
oftered. 


. a 
i Announcement 


Opening of a new company 
to serve Visual Aid Needs. 
Offering: 
16 mm Sound Projectors 
Film rentals and sales 
Repairs for all types of equipment with 
fully equipped shop and experienced 
mechanic 
Photographic and development service 
in our laboratory with expert techni- 
cian in charge 
Society for Visual Education and Library 
School and home radios 
Cameras—still and movie 
Intercommunication and public address 
systems 
Illustravox—The Illustrated Voice 


Wisconsin 
Visual Equipment Co. 


312 West College Ave., Appleton, Wis. 
Paul L. Kaiser, President 
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Supervising Teachers Elect Officers: Ro- 
wena L. Allen, E. Dane Co. Supervising Teacher, 
was elected president; Gerald Olson, Price Co., vice- 
president; and Edythe Sanderman, Richland Goa 
secretary-treasurer. 


Wisconsin Solons Make NEA Journal: 
The last few issues of the NEA Journal have cat- 
ried pictures of Congressmen from various states 
who are members of the Bipartisan Committee for 
the Support of Féderal Aid for Public Schools. This 
group of House members met and organized in 
November. It is their aim to promote federal aid 
for states that lack financial strength to provide ade- 
quate school facilities. We are advised that the pic- 
tures of Wisconsin Congressmen who have joined 
this voluntary committee will appear in future issues 


of the NEA Journal. 


Lack of WEA Convention Has Slight 
Effect: WEA memberships have held up remark- 
ably well in view of the tact that the state conven- 
tion was not held last fall. On May 2, 1945, the 
membership was 21,105. On April 4, 1946, it was 
20,145, a drop of less than 1,000. The officers feel 
this indicates a wholesome allegiance and faith 


in WEA. 


Phi Delta Kappa Conference: Th< National 
Council meeting of Phi Delta Kappa was held in 
Chicago, April 15-18. Delegates from all over the 
country numbered 150. Among important questions 
discussed was the recruitment of capable students for 
training institutes. Phi Chapter was represented by 
Curtis Merriman, R. D. Wagner, and George R. Ray, 
all of Madison. 


Kaukauna Board Entertains Teachers: The 
Kaukauna Board of Education entertained the teach- 
ers of the public schools at a dinner recently. Guest 
speaker for the occasion was Prof. Warren Beck of 
Lawrence college who returned from England where 
he taught in the G. I. university in Shrivenham. He 
stressed the eagerness of the average G. I. for 
education. 


Greiber Talks in Tennessee: Clarence L. 
Greiber, state director of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation, was the principal speaker at the Tennessee Vo- 
cational Education association convention in Nash- 
ville, April 19. His subject was ““A Challenge and an 
Opportunity in Vocational Education”. 


Gilman and Polly Schools Consolidate: For 
a better school system in western Taylor county, the 
first step in consolidation is completed. As a result 
of the special election of April 3 at Polly and Gilman 
the vote was favorable for consolidation. All children 
in both districts will attend the Gilman school next 
year. Arthur Procknow is principal at Gilman. 


Chapel Named Safety Director: The Kenosha 
Board of Education has created a new position of 
director of school safety and named J. C. Chapel, 
Columbus school principal, to the post. Mr. Chapel 
will begin immediately the reorganization and train- 
ing of the school safety patrol which will be ready 
to function at the opening of school in September. 


“Unfinished Business in American Educa- 
tion”: Do you know the difference in educational 
opportunity in the United States where so much is 
said about equal opportunities? Do you know that 
the best school systems in the country expended 
$6,000 or more per classroom unit in 1939-40, and 
the poorest financed schools spent less than $100, or 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica Films announces 
an innovation in the field of visual education 
—a teacher-training film that shows ac- 
cepted procedures for better utilizing the 
classroom film. 


This new sound motion picture —“Using 
the Classroom Film’—presents clearly and 
dramatically the methods for integrating 
film content with the regular classroom cur- 
riculum and with other teaching tools and 
methods. 


“Using the Classroom Film” shows steps 
in the preparation before viewing a film, 
screening of the film, class discussion, and 
analysis of results. It portrays the pro- 
cedures which have grown out of long 
research studies, and which have been 
carefully tested under practical situations. 


Modern educators will wish to see this 
film. Drop a card to us today. We will be 
glad to call on you and arrange a demon- 
stration for teachers at your convenience. 


KIRBY P. AMBLER 
160 North La Salle Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
Telephone: State 7045 


REPRESENTING 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc. 
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New Horizons in 


Teachin g 
G Suggestions we hope you 


will find helpful 













Museum Stories in 





leaflet form - e+ + - anaid 


for your natural science classes 


You might find effective help in stimu- 
lating children’s interests in natural 
sciences in this series of leaflet-size, 
illustrated Museum Stories, published by 


the Chicago Natural History Museum. 


These Museum Stories are written simply 
and entertainingly to appeal to the 
natural curiosities and interests of 
children of 10 years and older, and they 
fit easily into the classroom routine... 


vet provide that “break” in routine that 


sometimes proves so ettective. Uhere 
are well over 100 subjects, ranging 
from glaciers to pygmies. 

interested, just write Chicavo Natural 


’ 


If further 
History Museum, Chicago 5, Mlinois, Listings of 


Museum Stories are free; the leaflets, a penny a copy. 


There’s real enjoyment for you in delicious 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. What’s more — the 
pleasant chewing of refreshing Wrigley’s Spearmint 
after a long, hard day 
at school seems 
to help relieve 
tension. 


AA~132 
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a difference of 60 to 1? Although the amount ex- 
pended per classroom is not an adequate measure of 
the quality of education yet it is generally accepted 


in education, as is true with any commodity pur- 
chased, that you get about what you pay for in the 
long run. This fact and many others are presented 
in a forceful way by means of pictures and graphs in 
“Unfinished Business in American Education’’. It is 
an inventory of public school expenditures in the 
United States published by the American Council on 
Education and jointly financed with the National Edu- 
cation association. The authors are John K. Norton, 
director of the division of organization and admin- 
istration of education, a College, Columbia 
university, and Eugene S. Lawler, professor of edu- 
cation, Northwestern university. Copies may be se- 
cured from the American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 


Oconto High Host to NAJD: Oconto High 
school, Supt. L. W. Fulton, and John B. LeMay, state 
director for the National Association of Journalism 
Directors, were hosts to 12 publication advisers and 
84 journalism students at a tri-county conference Sat- 
urday afternoon, April 13. The district assembly was 
the first NAJD sponsored meeting in the history of 
the Association, Maude Staudenmayer, president of 
NAJD, told the group. A series of local meetings is 
planned in each of the 48 states. 

Prof. Earl Huth, school of journalism, Marquette 
university; Mrs. John eigen assistant professor and 
chairman of the English and Journalism departments 
of the University of Wisconsin in Milwaukee; and 
E. A. Boettcher, vice president of the Badger Printing 
company, Appleton, were the speakers. 


Superior WEA Units Hold Dinner Meet- 
ing: On May 3 at Superior the Douglas County, 
Superior, and Superior STC units of the WEA held 
a joint dinner meeting. The speaker for the occasion 
was Warren B. Burger, a St. Paul lawyer and former 
president of the St. Paul Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. Margaret Spielmacher, president of the 
Superior branch, was in charge of the arrangements. 


Harker of West Green Bay Resigns: W. J. 
Harker, principal of West Green Bay High school 
for the past six years, resigned recently because of 
ill health. Mr. Harker has been at West for over 25 
years, serving as teacher of physics for 20, years and 
is vice principal for several years. 


Marathon Co. Teachers Hear Brameld: At 
the annual meeting of the Marathon County Teachers 
association in Wausau April 26, four speakers ap 
peared on the program. During the day’s session 
the educators heard: Dr. Theodore Brameld, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Dr. M. H. Willing, University of 
Wisconsin: Adolph P. Lehner, Oconto lawyer; and 
Francis J. Schweinler, editor of the Mosinee Times 


Sturgeon Bay Teachers Sponsor Civic Pro- 
gram: The Sturgeon Bay Teachers Council spon 
sored a public program on April 25 featuring Dr. 
J. Martin Klotsche of Milwaukee STC who lectured 
on international affairs. It was a civic undertaking 
of the Council, charging a nominal fee for adults 
and admitting all students free. 


Waushara Teachers Hold Institute: The 


Waushara County Teachers association sponsored a 
county-wide Teachers Institute at the County Normal 
in Wautoma April 12. Amiel Strehlow, president of 
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the association, announced the following speakers for 
the program: L. D. Culver, Portage county superin- 
tendent; Dr. Raymond Gibson and Quincy Doudna 
of Central STC; Lulu Kellogg, principal of Wau- 
shara County Normal; and J. Schell, former superin- 
tendent of schools of Tomahawk. 


AK Dane County Convention: The teachers of 
Dane county held a convention in Madison, May 1. 
Speakers on the afternoon and evening programs in- 
cluded: Dr. Carl Waller of the Madison Public 
schools; Dr. S. A. Hamrin of Northeastern univer- 
sity, and Rev. Julian Francis of Berlin, Wisconsin. 
Harry A. Olson, superintendent of Stoughton, was 
program chairman, 


Horace Mann-Lincoln School to Go: The 
Horace Mann—Lincoln school, affiliated with Teach 
ers College, Columbia university, and one of the best 
known private schools in this country, will probably 
close on June 30, 1947, unless its friends or city tak« 
it over. The proposed action has the unanimous 
backing of the administrative staff of the college 
headed by Dean William F. Russell. The college has 
decided to do its experimental work in cooperation 
with both rural and urban schools in various parts 
of the country. 


Bidwell Retiring at Appleton: Irene Bidwell, 
supervisoc of music in the Appleton for the past 
26 years, will retire from teaching at the end of 
the school year. She has composed many school songs 
for children and in 1935 edited a book of musk 
appreciation. 


Peterson Succeeds Urban at Sheboygan: 
George K. Peterson was named principal of North 
High school at Sheboygan to succeed William Urban 
who retires in June. Mr. Peterson has been a teacher 
of science in Sheboygan since 1928 and vice principal 
at North since 1938 


Just Becomes President of Voc. Assn: 
Fred Just, coordinator in the “Janesville School of 
Vocational and Adult Education, was elected presi 
dent of the Wisconsin Association of Vocational and 
Adult Education for the ensuing year. He succeeds 
Miss M. M. Roskilly of Racine 


Platteville STC News Notes: A memorial 
program for Platteville STC students who died in 
World War II was given May 7 by veterans attend- 
ing the College. At the program the Class of 1946 
presented a bronze plaque on which appeared the 
names of those who gave their lives. The plaqu: 
was placed on the gateway to the Platteville Teachers 
College Recreation grounds, which was dedicated as 
living memorial. The grounds are used by all depart 
ments of the College in classroom work as well as 
for recreational purposes Training school pupils 
will send a chest of 30 books, classroom supplies, 
and scrapbooks containing pictures and_ stories of 
themselves, their homes, school, and community to 
the children of Poland. The money for the purchas« 
of the books was raised by the pupils themselves 
through group projects and individual contributions 
The project is a part of a nationwide movement dé 
signed to supply books for children in war-ravished 
countries . . . Dr. Milton Longhorn, registrar, wa 
elected president of the Association of Wisconsin 
Teachers colleges at a meeting in Eau Claire, April 
12-13. He will serve for a two-year term 
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Living, Like Fishing... 
ls Somewhat Uncertain! 





HE BEST laid fishing plans sometimes 

lead to nothing. It takes more than an 
expensive rod—new reel—and bright lures 
to make the trip pay off, and you can’t in- 
sure against the lack of fish. 


Like fishing, life’s plans too, are uncertain. 
However, you can insure yourself against 


the uncertainty of your life’s plans. 


The Wisconsin Life Insurance Company 
with more than a half century record of 
writing the right kind of insurance for the 
right kind of people, offers a sure way for 
you to secure the future of your family. It 
offers you a means of continuing your earn- 


ings in support of your dependents. 


A Wisconsin Life man is trained to serve 
you with an insurance program suited to 
your individual needs. He'll be glad to help 
you in every way he can. 


THE WISCONSIN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
30 West Mifflin St. 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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VACATION AT 





LAKE LOUISE...EMERALD LAKE 


IN THE 
CANADIAN 
—~ ROCKIES 








1A1 


LOW-COST ALL-EXPENSE TOURS! 
HIS is the year for your holiday 





dream trip” in the Canadian Rock 
ics! All the fun of glamorous resort life 
plus scenery and setting of unmatched 
magnificence, Start planning yew trip 


now! 


All- Expense Tours 2 to 6 days from 
$36.25 up, per person Includes accom 
modation and meals at Banff Springs 
Hotel, Chateau Lake Louise, Emerald 
Lake Chalet, and 126 miles of Alpine 
motoring. Beginning June 15th at Bantt 


westbound —at Field, castbound 


These trips can also be planned as a sto} 
over en route to and from Pacific North 
west and California. Air-conditioned 
train service. Further information and 
reservations from your local agent or 
from. Canadian Pacific, 71 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Canadian Qrcific 
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It Happened Here: We plead guilty in printing 
the wrong name as the author of the article “Learning, 
to Play” found in the April Journal. The index con- 
tained the name of Ruth E. Peterson of the Madison 
Public schools which is correct. At the head of the 
article the first name was right but the last one 
wrong. We regret it but it happened. By the way 
did you read that interesting account about the devel 
opment of a Rhythum Band and the values derived 
from such activity 7 


Kaiser Forms Visual Equipment Co.: Paul 
lL. Kaiser, former county superintendent of Dodge 
county, 18 one of the organizers of the Wisconsin 
Visual Equipment company at Appleton which ts an 
nounced in this issue of the Joarnal, The new com 
pany is prepared to serve the schools of the state 
with all their visual aid needs. Mr. Kaiser is presi 
dent. The Journal extends its best wishes to the 
promoters of this new busine ss venture 





NECROLOGY 
("WEA Member at Time of Death? 
Mame H. Colignon, 69, died on March 27 at 


Sturgeon Bay. At the time of her death she was 
teaching her SOth year, 46 of which had been in 
Sturgeon Bay. Miss Colignon’s entire experience was 


in the first grace 


Henry ©. Martens, 67, chatrman of the forcign 
language department of North Division High school, 
Milwaukee, and a teacher there for overt » years 
dicd unexpectedly at his home, March 31. Mr. Mat 
tens was graduated from Northwestern college, 
Watertown, and later attended the University. of 
Wisconsin, where he received his bachelor and 
master of arts degrees. He began teaching in Mil 
waukee in 1899, Since 1906 he taught Latin and 
German at the North Division High school with 
the exception of four years he was teaching at South 
Division High school 


Edith St. Clair, 64, died at Antigo, March 21 
For many years she was a teacher in the county 


schools and in the Antigo Public schools 


John W. Rodewald, 64, a former Poynette High 


chool teacher, died in Madison March 19. After a 
evere illness last summer he was able to return to 


teaching for a short period in January of this year 


Severin C. Swenson, a mathematics instructor in 
Boys’ Technical High school, Milwaukee, for 17 
years, died on March 17 after an illness of several 
months. He had been on leave of absence to serve 
as lieutenant colonel in the army engineers and re 
turned to his teaching position in May 1945, IIIness 
forced him to retire last September 


August Newman, 71, well known educator in 
northwestern Wisconsin, passed away at Eau Claire 
following a bricf illness. Mr. Newman gave fifty 


years of service to the teaching profession. He began 
his career in rural schools, Later he served in the 
capacity of high school principal at Altoona, Benton 
Ellsworth, and Maiden Rock. He served ten years 
in the position of county superintendent in Barron 
county and was principal of the Medford County 
Normal for eleven years. At the time of his death 
he was principal of the Ridgeland School 
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Commended for Classroom Use 


by Leading Educators from Coast to Coast 


Sea EXPERIENCE and personal observation have led educators. to the sources of knowled 


inspire in today’s youth a deep loyalty to the ideals of democracy. The following excerpts | 


} 


statements testify to their appreciation of 7 Reader's Digest is an cflective classroom aid in 


these ile als 


We must raise a generation committed to the mnprovement One of the first, and certainly one of ad n 

of our democracy and constitugonal governimes Vcc urate u of every hool teacher today os the plas 
tnformation on significant current developments ms a nec lt re of Americanism in the hea ! 

u idjunce im this tash lhe BK 1) provide i tl 1 feel that the School Edition of 7 

oucise, readable handbook of world event id trend I) | 1 be classed among cl ' le t 

Alonzo G. Grace, State Commissioner of Education Hig tl ital ta Vernon L. Nickell, State Supers 


Connecucut 


tendent of Public Instruction, Ihaois 


The youth of our land should be given abunda opport | would pla l / ler s Dige ut 
nity to inform themselves on current social, economic an required reading for teachers and his ! 
rentiiic matters, and | know of » be ror more pleasant John A. Shaw, Superintendent of School 
way of sccuring such tnformacon than through 7 he | ’ Wash 
Dige Elizabeth Ireland, State Superintendent of Pub : 
lic Instruction, Montana ; , vy ‘a ‘ 
id ! h broadens the outlook ! 
The Reader's Digest 1s a tortre of defense a 1orance them a more mprchensive rast { 
of what is going on in Our own and other land I should meaning of good citizenshiy Arthur bk. Thompson 
like to see it in the hands of every high school student, and Superintendent of Public Instruction, North 
of many in the upper clementary grace James Haskell 
Hope, State Superintendent of Education, South Carolina \ a t uid t HASSFOOM 1st it 
f beds \mericanism, the lue of 7 
For use tn schools, a magazine s is The Read Die i t | Burgin E, Dossett, State Coma 
which offers accurate and intere umuinarics of sien Education, Tennessec 
cant events and achievements in che il itil ind 
economic fields, ts of high value Francis B, Haas, State lhe Reader's Divest is making a contribution ¢t 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania tenance of our form of government, especia 
. oung minds the concepts of desirable Th 
Phe Reader's Digest ts a continuing and iinparial ar hay Rex Putnam, State Superintendent of Public In 
of the American way of life and the actual workings of our struction, Oregon 
democracy. Ata ame when world welfare is to be so int 
enced by our course here at home value as an aid to the The teacher who understands the ope of he 


teaching of good citizenship increases the need 


use nd sees her objectives clearl “ value | 


in our schools. John Callahan, State Superintendent of Di ge which keeps its reader nt with 


Public Instruction, Wisconsin. 


As never before, pupils in our schools need to read widely 


make TOMORROW, Ie offers informa 


dee for common understanding fa 





fal ; ey | j ' B auzenship m a common world: on world 
t are tot arly and vi topics. Be 
lag Eglin roby ee Mo it sealer serine” Whang, Williams, State Superintendent of Public Loser 
cause The Reader's Digest presents up-to-the month informa 
Kentucky 
tion on current events and personalities, this publication ha 
come to be a valuable and widely used supplement to our lhe Reade Dine i i 1 especia nig 
reading in many high school lower-grade classe because of its wide use in the hools, to pla n port 
Esther L. Anderson, State Superintendent of Public In part tn strengthening the walls of dem \ Wayne © 
struction, Wyoming Reed, State Superintendent of Public lostruction 
Statements like these are more enificant than anything we ourselves might say about the place 
Reader's Digest holds in the hearts and minds of teachers throughout the country who are moldin 


eration of Americans. 
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VICTORY GEOGRAPHIES 


By STULL and HATCH 
The Stull—Hatch Geographies, Our World Today appear this spring in Victory Edi- 


tions which bring the geography, history, and government of nations up to the minute. 
8 g 


The war made Geography the most interesting study in school. The effort to win the 
peace continues this interest. Distant countries have taken on fresh importance, and our in- 
terest in them centers in the peoples of these countries, their background, history, govern- 
ment, habits, means of livelihood. In other words, Geography is an important social study. 


Forward-looking teachers realize that their pupils must have a sympathetic understand- 


ing of other nations if they are to play their part in a future which promises universal peace. 


From the first the Stull-Hatch Geographies have been United Nations geographies, 
featuring international understanding and treating all peoples with sympathy. 


The social studies prepare pupils for better co-operation between individuals and na 
tions, and geography has an important place in this crusade. Maps are of especial impor 
tance in understanding the world picture, and the Stull-Hatch Geographies have the most 


complete array of the finest maps ever to appear in school textbooks. 


The fourth grade book, Journeys Through Many Lands, gives the pupils a trip across 
the United States and visits to countries of contrasting latitudes. There are 18 beautiful 
olored maps in this volume with interesting map studies which will please the youngest 


pupils. 


For the fifth grade, Journeys Through North America continues journey geography 
with an interesting story of North America including a brief sketch of South America. It is 
lized that South America has become so important that the fuller treatment of it is given 


to more advanced pupils in the seventh year. 


Europe and Europe Overseas is the title of the sixth grade geography. Like the other 
ooks of the series, history is integrated with geography to give a clear picture of the past, 


present, and future prospects of European countries and their colonies. 


Asia, Latin America, United States is the title of the seventh grade volume which fur 
nishes a thorough treatment for more advanced pupils of the countries which have special 
interest for us. The United States is shown as a world power with its vast resources in agri 


ilture and industry and its place in world trad 


The illustrations in number and quality set a new standard for visual education. Each 


volume ts equipped with an attractive workbook and complete Teachers’ Manual. 


ALLYN and BACON 


2231 SOUTH PARK WAY CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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Headline Happenings 





Wisconsin Education Ass’n 


May, 1946 


Organized in 1853 





A. W. ZELLMER ELECTED PRESIDENT OF STATE PTA 


Pres. Baker Retires at 
Milwaukee STC, Feb. 1 


Dr. Frank E. Baker, president 
of Milwaukee STC since 1923 re 
signed on April 25. The State 


Board of Normal School Regents 
accepted the resignation effective 
Feb. 1, 1947. He will remain at 
the college until Sept. 1 and will 
be on leave of until 
February. 


absence 


In the 23 years he was head of 
the Teachers College, Dr. Baker 
was known as a liberal, vigorous, 
and courageous educator. He has 
advocated higher teaching stand 
ards and has contended that 
“American cducation is long 
on quantity and on 
quality”. 


too 


too short 


Dr. Baker was principal of East 
Stroudsburg, Pa., Normal school in 
1923 immediately before becoming 
head of Milwaukee STC in 1923 
In 1933 he was president of the 
American Association of Teachers 
Colleges. He has been lecturer and 


visitor professor at Northwestern 
university and the University o 
Jilinois during the summer ses 
sions. Since 1934 he was a mem 


ber of the executive board of the 
Progressive Education 
of America and from 1938-40 was 
regional vice president ; 


association 


Licking Elected Pres. 
of Northeastern WEA 


R. H. Licking, superintendent of 
the Ripon Public schools, w 
elected president of the Northeast 
ern Wisconsin Education 
tion at the annual convention held 
on April 12 in Fond du Lac. Mr 
Licking has served as vice presi 
dent of the association for the past 
two years and succeeds Gordon R 
Leistikow of Winneconne 


as 


associa 


Henry 
vice presi 

Oshkosh 
and 
Ex 


Other officers named wer 
Smith of Sheboygan, 
dent, A. M. Bleyer of 
reelected secretary-treasurer, 
Harvey Cornell of Algoma, 
ecutive committee member 


Th proposal to change th 
method of nominating officers of 
the organization was referred to a 
committee for study. According to 
a provision of the constitution 
Oshkosh is the convention city fo 
next year 
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KNOW YOUR 


Retirement System 


In reporting on the Retire 
ment System to the School Ad 
ministrators, Wm. T. Darling 
urged a point which deserves 
repeating. At the next Repro 
sentative Assembly the subject 
of retirement annuities will re 


ceive consideration. Preparatory 
to the consideration of retire 
ment, members should becom 


thoroughly acquainted with th 


present system. They should 
know how to compute state de 
posits, what proportion of 


accounts is paid by 
the and advantages of 
the present system than 
just annuities paid 


m mb rs 
State, 
other 


This is necessary to any intel 
ligent consideration of changes 
One must know the old in 
order to judge the new 











NEA Elem. Principals 
Meet in Syracuse, N. Y. 


The eighth annual conference on 
clementary education, sponsored by 
the NEA, will be held in Syracuse, 
N. Y., July 8-19 by the Dept. of 
Elementary Principals in coopera 
tion with Syracuse university, ac 
cording to an announcement by 
Eva Pinkston, executive secretary 
An imposing list of speakers and 
leaders has been secured to handl 
practical problems. For details and 
information on housing = and 
charges write Miss Pinkston 


Lester M. Emans Joins 
Eau Claire STC Faculty 


Lester M. Emans, principal of 
Lakewood school, Madison, for the 
past six years, will join the faculty 
of the Eau Claire State Teachers 
College next September as Direc 
tor of Elementary Education. Mr 
Emans had previously been super 
intendent of schools in Sauk City, 
Lancaster, and Waupaca. He is a 
graduate of Lawrence college and 
will receive his Ph. D. from. the 
University of Wisconsin in_ the 
near future. He has been active in 
state educational circles and ts at 
the present time treasurer of the 
Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 


WEA Welfare 


and chairman of the 
ritte 


comet 


jedge the first 


At the 37th annual convention 
of the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers held at 
Sheboygan. May 2—4, A. W. Zell 
mer, principal of the Wood 
County Normal school at Wis 
consin Rapids and educational 


chairman of the state 
was elected president to succeed 


Mrs. George Chatterton of Madi 


Congres 


son. He has the distinction ot 
being the first 
man to be 


hosen to that 
position since 
the beginning 
of the organ 
rzation in 
1910 and to 
our knowl 
professional 
educator to 
be selected. 
In the past 
the chief of 
ficer of the state Congress has been 





from the lay membership 


Mr 


Zellmer has a background 


of experience in educational and 
community organizations. In 1942 
he was president of the WEA 


and at present is a member of 
the WEA Executive committe 
representing District Ill. He has 
been president of the Central 
Wisconsin Schoolmasters club 
the Central Wisconsin Teachers 
association, and the Wisconsin 
County Normal School Princ 


pals association, Besides his work 
in educational associations he has 
been president of the Wisconsin 


Rapids Kiwanis club and a lieu 
tenant governor of Kiwanis in 
central Wisconsin. He was grad 
uated from Lawrence college and 
Columbia university 
Other Officers Elected 

Mrs. ©. L. Falk of Wauwa 
tosa, recording secretary, wa 
chosen first vice president to suc 
ceed Mr Richard W. Mills of 
Fond du Lac, and Mrs. Josep! 
Born of Sheboygan wa elected 
recording secretary succeedin 
Mrs. Falk 

Elected othecer who have at 
other year to erve include 
George A. Bassford, Ashland 
second vice president; Mrs. A 
T. Olson, Stevens Point, ht 
torian; and H. B. Nash, We 
Allis, treasurer 
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HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 





Wood Names Convention Committees 


The following are the conven- | 


tion committee personnel for the 
1946 convention. Since the Reso- 


| 


lutions committee will meet in | 


September it is suggested that 
any WEA members who would 
like to submit resolutions or 
subjects to the committee to send 
them to the Chairman of the 
commiuttee 


CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 
H. C. Zimmerman, Milwaukee 
Chairman 
Geo. Bassford, Ashland 
C. P. Borge, Hayward 
Roy Van Duzee, West Allis 
Eleanor Grithth, Watertown 


NECROLOGY COMMITTEE 
Arthur Dietz, Wautoma 
Chairman 
Rachel Jones, Portage 


Dora McKibbin, Columbus 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
E. W. Luther, Plymouth 
Chairman 
Rowena Allen, Madison 
P, H, Falk, Madison 
Esther M. Graef, Appleton 
E. O. Holm, Wausau 
Hildegard Lillie, Milwaukee 
A. R. Page, Madison 
Mildred D. Wilcox, Eau Claire 


La Crosse STC to Hold 
Prof. Relations Institute 


Recreation—Play that Works in 
Public Relations is the theme of 
the Professional Relations Institute 
at La Crosse Teachers College on 


June 19 and 20. The purpose of | 


this Institute, the third of its 


kind to be held at La Crosse, ts | 


to promote better understanding 

between schools and the public. 
Representatives from labor, 

farms, business, industry, and the 


professions will discuss, ‘Where | 


are the Weak Spots in Our 
Schools?’” A puppet show will 
portray the way one school has 
answered the criticism of its pub 
lic. Outstanding speakers f rom 
this and other states will point out 
the ways in which the schools and 


the public can work together to | 


solve their common. problems. 


WEA Committee Hosts 
to Polish Delegation 


The International 
Committee of the WEA recently 
appointed by Pres. Harrison U. 
Wood held its first meeting on 
March 30. Splendid progress was 
made in outlining activity. Ce 


Relations | 


| be chosen at the May meeting. 


celia Howe of Janesville, chair- | 
man, was elected to be one of two 
hostesses to the delegates from | 
Poland at the World Conference 
on the Teaching Profession to be | 
held at Endicott, N. Y., in August. | 
The second host or hostess will } 


The Committee will also con- | 
duct a section on International } 
Relations on Thursday afternoon | 
in connection with the annual | 
convention. A. A. Schardt of Mil- | 
waukee was chosen chairman of | 
the section. 


Members are busy acquainting | 
themselves with current literature, | 
agencies, and organizations deal 
ing with the subject 


| lowa County Educators 


Elect Hore President 


At the annual meeting of the 
Iowa County Teachers association 
held at Dodgeville, April 5, S. H. 
Hore, Mineral Point, was chosen 
president for the next school year. 
G. L. Loftus, Dodgeville, was 


| elected vice president, and Monica 


Burns, Ridgeway, was elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

The general session in the morn- 
ing was addressed by Dr. Edward 
Krug, state curriculum coordina- 
tor, and Cyril Grace, director of 
rural education, Platteville STC. 
At the luncheon L. W. Amborn, 
juvenile probation officer of Dane 
county, spoke on “Juvenile Delin- 


; quency.” 








TVhaukes Lo 


Wisconsin Educators 
for your splendid 


co-operation 


® during installation of Wisconsin Teacher 


Group Insurance Plans 
@ in promptly remitting renewal premiums. 


This Group Income Protection should eliminate 
your worries of disabilities, during the school 


year as well as during vacations. 


Teacher Group Division 


Washington National 
Insurance Co. 


Executive Offices—Evanston, III. 
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As a railroad yardmaster, I know what’s in each 
freight car that moves through my yard, where it 
came from, and where it’s going. And when I sit 
down to dinner, I can tell my wife a pretty dramatic 
story about our meal—for instance— _ 











“The fresh vegetables we like 
are carried, I figure, an average 
of more than 1,500 miles by rail- 
road, depending on season, etc., 


; “The fresh fruits we eat 
before they reach our table. = 


travel even farther by 
rail, averaging around 
2,000 miles from loading 
platform to Jocal fruit 


market.”’ 


They’ re kept fresh in refrigerator 
cars like this one.”’ 





» 
“Our fresh meat prob- 
ably travels 1,500 miles 
by railroad—from its 
first trainride, the 
hoof, to its last round 
up in our kitchen.” 


on 








“Yes, the railroads give the 
farmer a nationwide market— 
and enable the consumer to en- 
joy the wide variety of food pro- 
duced through the land. Further 
evidence that... | 





Name 


NX WY JOB 1S 70 KWOW WHERE YOUR, 
B\.  WEXT MEAL 1S COMING FROM: 




























“The railroads literally bring us 
and all the other 


‘our daily bread’ 
‘staff life’ 
grain. They carry grain to storage 
elevators, then to the miller and 
eventually to the grocer as flour, 
breakfast cereals, or bread. That’s 
close to 900 railroad miles to bring 


of foods made from 


us ‘our daily bread.’ ”’ 


FREE QUIZ on Railroading, 450 Questions and 
Answers. Write for your copy of this booklet. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN KAtLroaps 

924 ‘Transportation Building 

Washington 6, D.C, 





“The Nation’s Basic Transportation Runs on Rails’’ iis 





AMERICAN RAILROADS 


City 


ZONE NO, 


State 
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Mann Chosen President of Administrators _ 


At the 25th annual conference | 
of the Wisconsin Association of 
School Administrators held in Mil- 
waukee April 26-27, John P. 
Mann, superintendent of Appleton 
Public schools, was chosen presi- 
dent to succeed Harley J. Powell 
of Watertown. C. P. Larson, New 
London, was elected vice president 
H. Boebel of Kau- 

Waterpool, Mari- 


re-elected secretary- 


to succeed 
kauna. W. F. 
nette, was 
treasurer. 

F. E. Conner, 


G. MacLachlan, 


Kenosha, and F. 
Park Falls, were 
elected to the three-year terms on 
the Board of Directors. Robert 
Parker, Whitewater, was chosen to 
complete the unexpired term of R. 
G. Peterson of Stoughton who re 
signed to enter business. 

Resolutions adopted by the Ad 
ministrators called for: 

More vigorous efforts to secure 
federal aid for public cducation 
without federal control 

More effective enforcement of 
child labor laws in Wisconsin with | 
school administators and attend- | 
ance officers offering their co- 
operation ‘so that exploitation of | 
youth may ceas:”’. 

Endorsement of the principle of 
consolidation of small school dis 
tricts and the inclusion of all ter- 
titory in the state in high school 
districts. Until this is possible the 
association will encourage the con- 
struction of union free high schools 
to adequately serve youth of less 
populated areas. 





A legislative program that will 
increase the retirement pension of 
Wisconsin teachers and opposition 
to any plan for substituting Social 
Security for the retirement system. 

Action by Congress to clarify 
the Selective Service and compul- 
sory military training program “‘in 
order that the youth of America 
may begin to lay their educationa! 
and vocational plans for the 
future” 

Most of the 
convention were 
the Wisconsin 


programs of the 
held jointly with 
Association of 


| School Boards. 


| Years Financial Report 


Issued by State Board | 


In April the State Annuity and 
Investment Board issued a printed 
report for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1944 and 1945. The Board 
has mailed copies of the report on 
the State Retirement System to all 
administrators in quantity for dis- 


tribution to members. We hope all | 


will examine the report to secure 
up-to-date information relative to 
income, bonds and investments, an- 
nuities paid, and other important 
facts about the system. 


HAPPENINGS 


HEADLINE 





| Math Committee Urges 
‘46 Summer Workshops 


The Statewide 
| committee of the 
| operative Educational Planning 
Program has issued an appeal to 
| mathematics teachers of the state 
to solve their mathematics prob- 
lems at summer workshops. Elli 
Otteson, chairman of the commit- 
tee, calls attention to the fact that 
various workshops will be offered 
at the State Teachers colleges and 
at the University this summer. 
The Mathematics committee has 
many suggestions which will clar- 
ify the teacher’s thinking and 
stimulate research. 


| Simon Heads Polk Co. 


Meshemitics 
Wisconsin Co- 








New officers s for the Polk County 
| Education association were clected 
lat the annual meeting held at 
| Clear Lake April 10. The officers 
selected for the coming year will 
| be: Milton Simon, Amery, presi- 
| dent; F. M. Robey, Clayton, vice 
| president; Catherine Farrell, Os 
ceola, secretary-treasurer. James 
Holmes, St. Croix Falls; Edith 
| Bengston, La Follette school, and 
R. P. Glynn, Frederic, were elected 
to _the Executive Board. 





CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


CLINTON, IOWA 


27TH YEAR 


Cc. E. COZZENS, MGR. 





TEACHERS! Let us place you in a location more to your liking. 
ams*** No initial cost; no obligation if we do not place you. 
Free enrollment. A 





Member, N A. T. 














TEACHERS AGENCY 
bp ron cnet a 


—46th YEAR— 


Free Enrollment 
890 Woodrow St., Madison 5, Wis. 





CHAS 


eaneeen orate 





| Education Association 








HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Montana 


Member N. A, T. A. — 31 years’ superior placement service 


ALASKA 
Imperative teacher 
ments. Enroll at or 
throughout entire 
Membership. 


West 


AND THE WEST 

needs continue in all depart- 
ice for unusual opportunities 
and Alaska. Free Life 














HUGHES 
SALARIES: 


lege, women, 


today. 





TEACHERS 
Here are the average salaries being received by the one ih we placed 
high school,—women $2135,—men, $2598; 
$2296,—men $2910. Grade school women ‘got as high as $2550; high school 
women, $2800,—high school men, $3100. Most of our placements were in systems with 
schedules going to $3000, $3500, 


this year: grades, $2083; 


AGENCY 


$4000, $4500. Why not get 


25 E. JACKSON, : — O 4, ILLINOIS 
Member of N. A. 


col- 


in on this? Better write us 











(7% PARKE 


410 Ins. Bidg. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 44th Year parcinment 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
Member N, A. T. A. 


adison 3, Wis, 











Ci 


























When the gang gets together at their favorite 
meeting place, you can bet things pick up and 
start moving. Have a Coke sparks off the pro- 
ceedings. For the friendly pause with sparkling 
Coke is a happy bond with the young crowd. 
There’s friendly magic in its refreshment. Enjoy 


it yourself. 





COPYRIGHT 1946, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 







Now you see it... Have a Coke 





Coke =Coca-Cola 
A “Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 
m Coke” are the registered trade- 


uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 
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Attention- Teachers! 


Avoid the June Rush 
Apply for Summer Funds Now! 


YOU DO NOT HAVE TO WAIT until the end of June to make 
application for a summer loan. 


YOU MAY MAKE APPLICATION NOW for loans to become effective 
at close of school. 


If you will need funds for Summer School, Vacation, Car, or other Summer Expenses, 

make your application NOW! If you wait until next month or later, you will be in- 

volved in the usual summer rush period. NOW is the best time to make the application! 
Just Fill In and Mail the Loan Application Below for Quick Service 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 INSURANCE BUILDING MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 








Application for a Loan 


1 | eee ee ee wee Eee yr = oo | ae Meniber of WPA. 222525525225 

<1 nr Married... ..- WateW Widower........= Age..<=- 

Amount) Desired $........... 5 For How Lotig...._._........... Date of Pirst 
PMN oo oe os heen Sees Purpose or Leah... 3. 5 see 


Qualified loans granted up to $300 on signature only; on loans over $300, please offer 
security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on household goods or 
car, or endorsers, etc. 

If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 

[a ee ee ee A ean eee, Pee eee ieee cee Address_- Re te a ah cee 


My salary i is 3 $ Re es “per month for eee eats ae months 
My total indebtedness is $________________ Nature of Indebtedness. Ss 
Do you own a car?. Ba. Sai - Make and Year- -cectminewae BRCUDDEENCS 6.652250. 


Who, if anyone, is dependent u upon you for support ?__--__--_- Ree wer 
Ce IIE ECE SCS RE e apenpe sn Rae ene Mama an eat RUNES as ST oO 

My home address is__._-___- ah eee om mete See eee eee eet 
Name of my parents and their address. ene be ee 


Years in Present Position... neem Total Experience__-__- ee er 


Next year, beginning Sept. 19__- 4 am under contract to__- - aaa 
OOD oon Stee ee _ Permanent tine Peas = 

(Name in Full) 
| ESR anes ee Racca TWD. acct ecient Oe WO BOE Lege Re 
esis ict eaciei peta nsbaeeermee sie 2): . 


CREDIT COMMITTEE 
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HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 


“A Guide to Action” 
Meets Need of Locals 


The WEA bulletin, “A Guide 
to Action for Local Associations’, 
seems to have met a need of as 
sociations. The WEA office 
received many requests for addi- 
tional copies so that every officer 
may have one. If there is a short- 
in local 


has 


age any association we 
shall welcome your asking for 
more. Several presidents have 
written us expressing their ap- 


preciation for the suggestions con- 
tained in the bulletin and expect 
increased activity and of 
current educational and_ teacher 
problems. 


study 


List of Officers Requested 


In order that our local presi- 
dents mailing list may be up-to 
date, we ask that the names of 
new officers be sent to us imme- 
diately after they are elected. 
Even after the close of schools 
it will be necessary to send in 
formation on various develop 
ments to local associations. Your 
cooperation in this matter will 


promote the effectiveness of the | 


local and state associations. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| Univ. of Wis. Branch 


Established at Racine 


The Extension Division of the 
University of Wisconsin has an- 


nounced the establishment of a 
fulltime educational center at 
Racine, Wisconsin's third largest 
city and an important industrial 


area. Beginning next fall it will 
occupy the McMynn school build 
ing, made available by the city, 
as a branch of the State Univer- 
sity, where the first two years of 
college work in Letters and 
Science and additional programs 
in credit and non-credit subjects 
will be offered throughout  thre« 
semesters. Eventually, two-year 
terminal courses in technical fields, 


complete in themselves, will be 
organized. In March, 1946, the 
Extension Division instituted in 


Racine an eight-week session es- 
pecially for veterans who returned 
too late for the regular semester's 
work. All credit courses are on a 
basis of full credit equality with 
similar courses given at Madison. 


Recreation Commission 
Plans to Be Studied 


The Executive committee of the 
Wisconsin Recreation Council at a 
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meeting in Madison April 26, dis- 


| cussed plans pointing toward the 


establishment of 
commission. Quincy 
Central STC, chairman 
Council, appointed two 
mittees to study various phases of 


a State recreation 
Doudna_ of 
of the 
sub-com- 


| the proposal and report to the Ex 


| of the Christian Science 


ectuive committee for approval 
The entire project will be pre- 
sented to the Recreation Council at 
its annual meeting scheduled for 
August 16 in Madison 


“Learning to Read” 
Featured by Monitor 


biennial report of the 


The 


| Madison Public schools which 1s 
| entitled “Learning to Read” was 


education section 
Monitor, 


featured in the 


March 30. 
The Monitor article quotes quite 
extensively from the report and 
traces the methods used from de- 
veloping reading readiness in the 
kindergarten to the techniques of 
sharpening and improving read- 
ing skills in the high school 


The Madison Public schools 
have had many inquiries from 
| throughout the country for the 

A copy may be secured 


| report 


| for $1.00 which covers the cost 

















PUPILS DEVELOP READING 
Laidlaw Basic Readers 


Write for further information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson St., Chicago 6 





This popular and successful series is based on pupils’ ex 


periences and provides for a growth in these experiences 
through selections which inspire the child with the great 
ideals of the race. Pupils will read readily with power 
because: 
1. A reading readiness program at the beginning of each grade hely 
lay the foundation for outstanding reading achievement 
2. The teaching plan provides for teaching reading skills in each 
grade and stresses specific objectives and suggested pro 
cedure that will assure pupil growth from grade 
to grad 
3. A speech improvement program, based on a_ phonetic 
test chart emphasizes correct speech habits and 
facilitates interpretive reading 


‘‘POWER”’ 


WITH 








Pre-Primer 
JACK AND NANCY 
AT HOMI 


Primer 


THE WAY 
STORYLAND 


ON rO 


Book Once 
MAKING STORY 
BOOK FRIENDS 

Book Two 


STORIES WI 
LIKI 


Book Thr : 
CHILDREN EVERY WHERI 
Book Four 
ON THE TRAIL OI 
ADVENTURI 


B 


ook | 
THE WORLD AROUND US 


Book Six 
FROM EVERY LAND 
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Jackson Co. Educators 
Hold One-Day Session 


The first all-day session of the 


Jackson County Teachers associa- | 


tion was held in Black River Falls 
on Friday, March 29. The general 
theme of the program was 
“Planning’’. 

At the business session the fol- 
lowing officers were chosen: Mrs. 


Jeanne Whittet, president to suc- | 


ceed Melvin A. Frank; Robert N. 


Halmstad, vice president; Mrs. Lu- | 


cille Swenson, 
ceed R. J. 
Relyea, t 


secretary, to suc- 
isurer, succeeding Mrs. 
Lucille Swenson. Blanche Tibbits 
is the county 
Curriculum committee. 


Childhood Education 


Gunning; and Alvin | 


chairman of the | 


Assn. Meets, May 18-19 | 


The spring meeting of the 
Wisconsin Association for 
hood Education will be held at the 
Dellview Hotel, Lake Delton, Wis 
consin, on May 18-19. The gen- 


Child- | 


eral theme of the two-day con- | 


ference is 
Tomorrow.” 


“Children Today and 


Meta Jonas of La Crosse is pres- 
ident of the Wisconsin branch, 


} 


and Paula Assenheimer of Mil- | 
waukee is vice president and | 
chairman of the committee on | 
arrangements. 





Attention NEA Delegates! 


As the Journal goes to press 
we have received very little in 
formation relative to the NEA 
Representative Assembly at Buf- 
falo. The meetings of the As- 
sembly will be held July 3, 4, 
and 5. On the evening of July 
2, all state delegations will 
meet. This includes the WEA 
delegates, all delegates from lo- 
cal associations, and delegates 
from other affiliated groups. 

Headquarters for the Wis- 
consin delegation will be Room 
301, Hotel Statler. All Wiscon- 
sinites are invited to register at 
our headquarters room and use 
it as a place to get acquainted. 
The hotel has promised to make 
the room available beginning 
July 2. 














Drescher Succeeded | 
by Woll at Fennimore | 


| 
| 


Supt. F. E. Drescher who has | 
devoted 40 years to education, 30 
of them at Fennimore, has an- 


Glenwood City Teacher 
Benefits by Insurance 


Mrs. Irene Herbeson of Glen- 


| wood City, a member of the St. 
| Croix County Teachers associa- 
| tion, wrote to the Washington 
| National 
| April 8 expressing her apprecia- 
| tion 


Insurance company on 
“for the prompt and eff- 
cient service received through the 
WEA Group Insurance Plan.” 
She further said, ‘The benefits 
were certainly very welcome dur- 
ing the three months that I was 
out of school. 

Company representatives are 
completing several installations 
during the month of May and 
have made plans for units to be 
installed at the opening of school 
next fall. St. Croix County 
Teachers association is one of 
the 41 units which has adopted 
one of the WEA sponsored 
group health and accident insur- 


ance policies written by the 
Washington National Insurance 
company. 


nounced his retirement effective 
at the end of the current school 
year. He will be succeeded by 
Edwin M. Woll, superintendent 
of the Baldwin Public schools. 





STATE FAIR—for 


culture building). 

SEASONAL JOBS 
life 
chemists and geologists. 


tors, guards, 


RELIEF 
SONNEL—Stenographers ; 
help 


maintenance workers. 


State Capitol 





nursery 


STATE CIVIL SERVICE 
SUMMER JOBS for TEACHERS 


three 
Senior clerk stenographers and publicity 
assistant; for fair period—ticket sellers 
and takers, policemen, laborers (horti- 


pea cannery inspec- 


FOR PERMANENT PER- 


attendants, orderlies, domestic and 


Bureau of Personnel 


MADISON 2, WISCONSIN 


institutional 








Wi 


months 


inspectors, 





ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 


109 S. CARROLL ST., 
MADISON, WIS. 


“Specialists in the School 
Publication Field.” 


If you are planning the publica- 
tion of a Year Book, Magazine or 
School Newspaper write us so our 
representative may call on you 
and present our plan. 


The 
SCONSIN 


* 


* 
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... for as little as 


AU saa 


... YOu Can use an Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom 
Film under new Rent-to-OWN Plan! 





It's a fact! Your school or school system can 
now have authentic, teacher-tested Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Classroom Films* (sound) for 
as little as 40c a day per reel, net, under 
the new Rent-to-OWN Plan. Furthermore, you 
have five full days to use each film. This allows 
plenty of time for previewing: before using the 
film in the classroom. And with five full days 
for utilization, you can readily see that the 
cost per pupil becomes amazingly low when 
Rent-to-OWN is utilized. 


This new plan was inaugurated to allow all 
schools to obtain the full teaching benefits in 
these authoritative classroom films. It is de- 
signed to augment existing services. Under 
Rent-to-OWN, multiple showings in different 
rooms or buildings are more easily arranged— 
better teaching more readily achieved. 

Participation also brings an equity which 
helps your school build its own basic teaching 
film library. We'll be glad to explain; just 
mail the coupon today! 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


*Formerly Erpi 





4 ENCYCLOPAED!A BRITANNICA FILMS Inc., Dept. 156-D 
4 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicaqo 4, ill. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, information on how we can obtain classroom 
B films through your new Rent-to-OWN Plan 
i 
4 (Name) (Dote) 
. professionally created i = 
to be used by teachers as an 1 (Your Position) 
integral port of the regular (Name of School) 
school curriculum. . . 4 
4 (Address of School) 
a Does your school have a 16mm sound projector? Yes No 
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University Considers 


Major in Conservation 


The Lakes and Streams Com- 
mittee of the University of Wis- 


consin has approved an under- | 


graduate major in Conservation. 
Before submitting it to the facul- 
ties of the University for action 
they would like comments and 
advice from instructors and inter- 
ested persons. If any of our read- 
ers wish to express themselves 
they may write N. C. Fassett, 
Biology Building. The following 
is taken from the announcement: 


Undergraduate Major in the 
Biological Aspects of Con- 
servation 
Objectives: To provide 
(a) a knowledge of the im 

portance to man of biological re- 

sources, particularly, plants, ani - 
mals, and soils, 

(b) an understanding of some 
of the relationships of these 
various resources to one another 

(c) training in the natural 
sciences dealing with these re 
sources. 

(d) an appreciation of the es 
thetic and _ recreational jvalues 


| 
| 


HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 





While this major will not 
train professionals in any phase 
of conservation, it will be train- 
ing for sub-professionals such 
as biological aids, wardens, 
ranger naturalists, museum work- 
ers, etc. and will prepare for 
graduate work in certain phases 
of conservation. If taken in the 
school of education, it will be 
preparation for teaching in biol- 
ogy and other sciences. It should 
also be useful as a cultural course 
and training for citizenship. 


EDPRESS to Celebrate 
Fiftieth Anniversary 


The Educational Press associa- 
tion of America, commonly re- 
ferred to as EDPRESS, will cele- 
brate its 50th year of existence 
by conducting a national work- 
shop for member editors of edu- 
cational magazines at the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin from June 
24 to June 28. 


The culminating feature of the 
week will be a banquet at Me 
morial Union on Friday evening 
at which William George Bruce 
of the American School Board 
Journal will be the guest of honor. 


and possibilities attached to these | Mr. Bruce was one of the organ- 


resources. 


izers of EDPRESS fifty years ago. 


Staffon Elected Head 
of School Boards Assn. 
Hugh E. Staffon, Sheboygan, was 
elected president of the Wisconsin 
School Boards Association at the 
annual convention in Milwaukee, 
April 26-27, succeeding N. E. 
Masterson of Stevens Point. This 
meeting, held jointly with the Wis- 
consin Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, was the 25th anni- 
versary of the state organization. 
Wisconsin’s members of ED- 
PRESS are: 
American School Board Journal, 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee Teachers Ass'n. Bulle- 
tin, Milwaukee 
The Promotor, Milwaukee 


Commercial Education, STC, 
Whitewater 

Wisconsin Journal of Education, 
Madison 


Bernice Gestie of St. Paul, man- 
aging editor of the Minnesota 
Journal of Education, is president 
of the organization. The WEA 
office is cooperating in making 
arrangements for the workshop 
!and banquet. 




















The authors of 


Tommy and His Teathook 


Think of Tommy as an average pupil 


who doesn’t find the road to arithmetic 


competence an casy one. 


How can he be helped? 


ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA 
By JOHN R. CLARK and others 


believe that the systematic study of number through visual aids and compari- 


sons, through continuous attention to relationships will give Tommy the help 


he needs. Well developed sequences in presenting operations, skills, and con 


cepts contribute to the teachability of this series. When Tommy uses these 


books he will find the road to arithmetic competence is meaningful, logical, 
| & 2 


and challenging. 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 


Represented by CLAY MATHERS 











—. 

















L1APPENINGS 


Scholarships Offered 
for Summer Workshops 


HEADLIN} 


A limited number of scholar- 
ships will be given for the second 
annual Workshop on Intercultural 
Education, a division of the Cur- 
riculum Workshops to be held at 
the University of Wisconsin and 
the State Teachers colleges this 
summer. 

These intercultural workshops 


will furnish opportunity for study, 
discussion, planning, and work 





with others qualified leadership on | 


intercultural problems and ways 
of developing better intergroup re- 
lations. Administrators, supervi- 
sors, classroom teachers in all 
areas, guidance workers, and 
others are eligible. 


Appleton Educators 
Meet Industrialists 


The Appleton Education asso- 


ciation and Appleton manufac 
turers held a joint meeting in 
Appleton, Saturday morning, 


February 16. Dr. Donald DuShane, 
executive secretary for the Com- 


mittee for the Defense of Democ- 
the | 
L. Trecker, executive 


racy through Education of 


NEA, and J 


The USE and ABUSE of English 


vice president of the Kearney and 
Trecker corporation. Milwaukee, 
discussed phases of “What Educa- 
tion and Industry Should Know 
and Do about Each Other’ 

Such joint meetings are being 
sponsored by state and national 
associations of manufacturers and 
educators which represents a 
new venture between these two 
groups. The Appleton meeting 
was a culmination of monthly 
meetings of the Industry-Educa 
committee, created in Ap 
pleton in the spring of 1945 
This committee is composed of 
10 manufacturers and 10 educa 
tors in the city. 


North WEA Pres. & Sec. 
Resign Jobs in March 


tion 


the 


asso 


Paul Santini, president of 
North Wisconsin Education 
ciation, and Mary Hambley, secre 
tary of the association, submitted 
their resignations to the Executive 
committee of the association at a 


special March meeting of the Fx 
ecutive committee, F. W. Alten- 
burg of the Ashland Coun 

mal, who was elected vice presi 


dent at the annual meeting of the 
association last October, will suc 


ceed Mr. Santini, and M. A. Ves 
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NEA Plans Additional 
Vacation Tours in U. S. 


| Paul H. Kinsel, director of the 
| division of travel service of the 
| NEA, has announced that its pro- 
| gram for the coming summer will 
| include Recreational Vacation Cen 


ters in the Southwest and the 
| Smoky Mountains. The vacation 
| center in New Mexico will be at 


the Frijoles Canyon Lodge in Ban- 
delier National Monument Park 
Talks by specialists on the South 
west, field trips, and a program of 
sports are a part of the plans for 
the four two-week sessions. 


Fryemont Inn, overlooking the 
town of Bryson City on the edge 
of Great Smoky Mountains Na 
| tional Park in North Carolina, will 
|be operated for four two-week 
| periods from July 1 to August 25. 


perman, principal of Drummond 
High school and member of the 
Executive committee, was named 


secretary to succeed Miss Hambley 


Dan Brace, Bayfield county su- 
perintendent, and Harold Mathias 
of Ashland High school were 
selected for membership on the 
Executive committee 














training in English! 
c c 








Unfortunately, many Americans lack the ability to express themselves clearly and 
correctly. The examinations given to the men entering the armed services also revealed 
that a very large percentage had a meager knowledge of English, including grammar, 
and very limited vocabularies. Something has been wrong with the average American's 











The STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH series, for grades 3 to 12 inclusive, 


offers a real situa 


tion to the problem. These combined texts and work books include a complete course in English, 
especially designed to eliminate all common English weaknesses and to develop a mastery of the 


language. The development of a worth-while vocabulary 
library instruction, and the selection and reading of good literature 


able features. 


When a student has a complete text in English with work book 


grammar, oral and written expression, 


are among the many valu 


} 


combined, he fixes the 


subject far better and faster. Moreover, he has all his English work in one book, for continu 


ous review. 


Raise your students’ English abilities by using 


STEPS 


Marquis E. Shattuck, Thomas Cauley, Inc 


TO GOOD 
by 
M 


ENG 


Able , 


LISH 


ind Mar} Lawlor 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE—SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 


DALLAS 



























YOUR | 
ORDERS | 
NOW 


for September delivery of 
AUDIO-VISUAL 
EQUIPMENT 


Distributors for — 





® Bell and Howell Sound Projectors 


® Spencer Lens Co. 
Opaque and Lantern Slide Projectors 


® Coronet Films 
® Dalite Screens 


® Radiant Screens 
Classroom and auditorium 


® Seoscope (Microscopic projector) 


® Ravland Centralized Sound Systems 


® Society for Visual Education 
Tri-Purpose Projectors 
Filmstrips 
Kodachromes 
® Simmel — Meservey 
Sound films 
Records 
@ Illustravox — Talking Slide-Film Projector 


® Musitron 
Single and 2 speed playbacks with amplifier 


© Amplifiers 
® Microphones 
® Projection Bulbs 


Guaranteed Repair Service on all types of pro- 
jection and sound equipment 





FILM RENTAL LIBRARY 


Book your film programs NOW for 
the coming school year. 


Educational, Entertainment, 


Sports, Travel 








PHOTOART HOUSE 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Complete 
Audio-Visual Service in Wisconsin. 


844 NORTH PLANKINTON AVENUE 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Chips off the Funny Bone 





Laugh and the World Laughs with You 





The Horse Wins 

“The horse I was riding wanted to go one way 
and I wanted to go the other.” 

“Who won?” 

“He tossed me for it.” 


No Rehearsals 

Dickie came home from school at noon and 
said that he didn’t think he’d get an A in Health 
because “some of us guys didn’t have our hair 
combed this morning.” Before he went back to 
school at noon, it was suggested that he use his 
comb. 

“Oh, no!” he said. “We don’t have Health this 
afternoon.” 


School Days 

Teacher: “Correct this sentence, 
am in sight.” 

Smarty: “The principal am a sight!” 


The principal 


Nice Going 

Four very deaf old ladies played bridge every 
Tuesday afternoon. A startled visitor heard the 
following bidding take place after one hand had 
been dealt: The first lady bid four spades. ‘'Three 
hearts,’ declared the second. “Two diamonds,” 
said the third. “Well, said the fourth, “if nobody 
else has a bid, I'll try one club.” 


Treasure Hunt 

Two little urchins stood with their noses pressed 
against the barber shop window. ‘Gee, Mickey, 
look at that one,” said one, as he spied a barber 
wielding a singeing taper. ‘He's lookin’ for ‘em 
with a light!” 


Missed It! 

A boss was upset because his new stenographer 
was late. Fuming, he said as she finally came in: 
“You should have been here at nine!” 

“Why?” she asked. “What happened?” 


Disillusioned 

Two modern little girls coming home from 
Sunday school were solemnly discussing the 
lesson. 

“Do you believe there is a devil?” asked one. 

“No,” replied the other promptly, ‘of course, 
not. It's just like Santa Claus. He’s your father.’ 


Summer Fun 
The small boy fell in the stream and a kind 
old lady helped him out. : 
Lady: ‘And how did you come to fall in?” 
Boy: “I didn’t come to fall in. I came to fish.” 


Quiet Please! 

“I prescribe absolute quiet for your husband,” 
said the doctor. ‘“Here’s a sleeping powder.” 
“When do I give it to him?” asked the wife. 
“You don’t give it to him,” said the doctor. You 
take it yourself.” 
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TH. C 


Milwaukee's fine store since 1857 


luscious 100% WOOL 
Winter CLASSICS 


) Discriminating women know it's Shagmoor for 

smartness. You'll want an untrimmed classic 
like the "shortie" above for winter. 

Downy soft, luxuriously warm, in green 


or nude. Put your faith in a Shagmoor! 


Exclusively Chapman's in Milwaukee. 


COATS SECOND FLOOR 
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Seven—count ’em gentlemen—seven good reasons why you'll soon be wearing a 
happy-go-lucky Skylark by Dobbs. L. - 
1. It’s absolutely new in appearance. 2.Its shape stays put regardless of 
handling. 3. Its cleverly stitched texture is interestingly different. 46 Its 
quality is immediately apparent.&e Its wonder Twillmix wears like pre-war. 


6. Its color range spites the rainbow. 7¢ It’s priced right at $5. 


So don’t resist that urge—get yourself a Skylark in Dobbs wonder Twillmix 
today—the liveliest, sportiest hat that ever asked to be tipped...at a price you j 


want to pay, $5...in a variety of smart, exclusive Dobbs colors. 


MEN'S STORE FIRST FLOOR 
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Education for Self Realization 
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Charles of the Ritz Salon 


second floor 
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1, 


put your hair way back and up in the newest direce 
tion .. . comb your locks strict and close in front 
. . + while the back moulds into a rounded, firm, 
shimmering coiffure as a result of a Charles of the 
Ritz soft, pliant, individually styled permanent, 
Call BRoadway 5041! 
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Education For World Understanding 









































PERFUME 


55.00 








17.50 37.50 












BRILLIANT TRINITY BY 


Comin Me 


> 


DUSTING POWDER 7.50 





EAU de TOILETTE 
4.50 7.50 
8.00 


Monteil's great perfume and its 
golden allies... joyous, mirth-filled... 


harbingers of a happy new world. 


cosmetics 
first floor 
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Perfume 





Toilet 
Water 


by MARY CHESS 


As refreshing and delightful as a first Spring day. 
In fresh, clear Mary Chess fragrances beloved by 
women everywhere — Carnation, Gardenia, White 
Lilac, Lily of the Valley, Heliotrope, Tapestry, 
Strategy, Violet and Rose Geranium. Back again in 
all sizes. 8 oz., $4.50; 4 oz., $2.50; 2 oz., $1.50. 
All plus 20% Federal tax 





cosmetics first floor 
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| | FOUR SCORE AND SEVEN YEARS 
| AGO OUR FATHERS BROUGHT FORTH 


| ON THIS CONTINENT A NEW NATION 
| CONCEIVED IN LIBERTY AND DEDICA- 
| TED TO THE PROPOSITION THAT ALI 
| MEN id CREATED EQUAL 
| NOW WE ARE ENGAGED IN A GREAT 
CIVIL WAR TESTING WHETHER THAT 
NATION OR ANY NATION SO CON- 
CEIVED. AND SO DEDICATED CAN LONG 
ENDURE « WE ARE MET ON A GREAT 
| BATTLEFIELD OF THAT WAR-WE HAVE 
COME TO DEDICATE A PORTION OF 
| THAT FIELD AS A FINAL RESTING 
PLACE FOR THOSE WHO HERE GAVE 
THEIR LIVES THAT THAT NATION 
MIGHT LIVE - IT. 1S ALTOGETHER FIT 
TING AND PROPER THAT WE SHOULD 
DO THIS: BUT IN A LARGER SENSE 
WE CAN NOT DEDICATE- WE CAN NOT 
CONSECRATE-WE CAN NOT HALLOW~ 
| THIS GROUND*«THE BRAVE MEN LIV- 
ING AND DEAD WHO STRUGGLED -HERE 
HAVE CONSECRATED IT FAR ABOVE 
OUR POOR POWER TO ADD OR DETRACT: 
| THE WORLD WILL LITTLE NOTE NOR 
| LONG REMEMBER WHAT WE SAY HERE 
| BUT IT CAN NEVER FORGET WHAT THEY 
| DID HERE - ITS FOR US THE LIVING * 
i RATHER TO BE DEDICATED HERE TO 
THE UNFINISHED WORK WHICH THEY 
| WHO FOUGHT HERE HAVE THUS FAR 
SO NOBLY ADVANCED «IT IS RATHER FOR 
US TO BE HERE DEDICATED TO THI 
“GREAT TASK REMAINING BEFORE US- 
| THAT FROM THESE HONORED DEAD 
| WE TAKE INCREASED DEVOTION TO 
| THAT CAUSE FOR WHICH THEY GAVE THE 
| LAST FULL MEASURE OF DEVOTION = 
THAT WE HERE HIGHLY RESOLVE THAT 
| THESE DEAD SHALL NOT HAVE DIED IN 
| VAIN= THAT THIS NATION | DER GOD 
| SHALL HAVE A NEW BIRTH OF FREEDOM- 
AND THAT GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE 
BY THE PEOPLE FOR THE PEOPLE SHAL! 
4 Nor PERISH FROM THE EARTH 


4 
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the Spring suit, as welcome as the 
first Robin. Pink, blue or green, 
misses’ sizes, 55.00 


Town and Country Room* — Second Flo 
*name registered 
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SPRING NEWS FROM 


Hiokeu-“freoeman 


... for the well-bred man who 
demands superlative tailoring 
and top-quality fabric. A top- 
per smartly styled for warmth 
and comfortable lightness, as 


well as sturdy wear. 


pien's store 


first floor 
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Education for Leisure Time 





now that Milwaukee has become 
an important hub in the network 
of air line transportation, Mil- 
waukee women look forward to 
flitting hither and yon... and so 
choose their traveling clothes 
from Chapman's lovely collection. 





